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A HIGH PRODUCING JERSEY 
From May 30 to June 4 will be National Jersey cattle week when individual breeders and breed associations throughout the nation will ‘tell the world” of the merits of the 
Jersey as an adaptable farm and high producing dairy cow. 





without fully profiting from it or maintaining their soil fer- 
tility, due to the incompleteness of the system. From three 
|| to six dairy cows on the average small farm will go a long way 
| toward completing the farm plan and adding the profit-making 
requirements. 

1. Without seriously interfering with the field work in the 
busy season, they provide a form of light, profitable work for the 
whole year. 

2. They will pay the running expenses of the farm and make 
bank or store credit unnecessary. 

3. Through the manure and the legumes grown for feed, they 
restore the fertility to the soil, making it again possible to grow 
profitable yields of cotton, 

4, They add to the family food supply the most wholesome, 
health-making food obtainable. 

5. Where only cream or butter is sold, the skim milk or butter- 


Fs: many score years Southern farmers have grown cotton 











ADD DAIRY COWS TO COTTON 


milk furnishes excellent feed for raising pigs and chickens for 
home use and for sale, adding another source of income to the farm, 


No great amount of money is necessary to start in the combi- 
nation dairy and cotton-producing business. Purebred cows are 
not required. Any good cow that will produce two gallons of 
milk a day will do to start with. Better cows can be bought as 
the business grows. 

The absolute essentials are feed and pasture. These must be 
provided before the cows are bought. If you have good pastures 
that will stay good through the summer, and have land and time 
to grow feed for winter, you are ready to see your banker about 
buying a few cows. If you haven’t the pasture, leave the cows * 
off until fall. Plant a few extra acres in corn. Sow cowpeas, 
soy beans, Sudan grass, and sorghum enough to supply all the } 
hay the cows can eat during the winter. These and your cotton- 
seed meal, with the pastures you will seed this fall, will ‘enable | 
you to put the cows on a profitable basis from the start. 


-A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 











National Jersey Week=May 30-June 45 





MECKLENBURG 


Center 





OF THE 


CAROLINAS 


REGISTER OF MERIT JERSEYS 


HEIFERS BULLS 


OFFICIAL ACCREDITED HERD 


This space contributed by the following Jersey Breeders: 
Harris Brothers, Newell, N. C. 

Cansler & Irwin, Matthews, N. C., Route 27. 

W. H. Pharr, Charlotte, N. C., Route 1. 

I. F. Black, Charlotte, N. C., Route 2 

Cc. C. Jones, Charlotte, N. C., Route 3. 

W. F. Baker, Charlotte, N. C., Route 2 

Oaksmere Farm, Charlotte, N. C., Route 3. 

R. E. McDowell, Charlotte, N. C., Route 3. 

W. F. Watt, Charlotte, N. C., Route 3. 

Clover Hills Farm, Charlotte, N. C., Route 3, S. B. McLean, Prop. 


COWS 


“When You Think of Mecklenburg, Think of Jerseys”. 


THE MECKLENBURG JERSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


Address inquiries to Chas. E. Miller, Farm Extension Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 








THREE 


JERSEY BULLS © 


Of the Biltmore Quality 
For Sale 


Name: RACHEL B.’s LADDIE— 
Sire—GARLAND’S MAJESTY. 
Dam—EMINENT’S RACHEL B. 12 months’ record: 
Milk, 9,554 Ibs.; Butter-fat, 426.72 tbs. Private 


test. 


Name: BILTMORE’S JOLLY POET— 
Sire—OXFORD’S DAISY’S FOXHALL. 
Dam—POET’S DARKIE—10 months’ record: Register 
of Merit. Approximately, Milk, 7,275.4 Ibs.; But- 
ter-fat, 404.18 Ibs. 


Name: XARAMA’S MAJESTY LAD— 


Sire—GARLAND MAJESTY. 

Dam—FLOX’S XARAMA—10 months’ record: Reg- 
ister of Merit. Approximately, Milk 7,440 Ibs.; 
Butter-fat, 378.59 Ibs. 


BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, North Carolina 
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NewNorth Carolina State Champion 


FORFARSHIRE’S GOLDEN ROSETTE 241962 
14,064 tbs. Milk and 847 tbs. Butter-fat (996.5 Ibs. butter, 85 per cent 


fat) in one year. 


OWNED BY W. R. LUTZ, NEWTON, N. C. 


ORA’S SULTAN 79165 (Former Herd Sire)—Eight Register of ‘Merit 
daughters averaged 573.6 ths. butter. 

NETTINA’S MERIDALE PRINCE 114174 (Senior Herd Sire)—Has 
17 Register of Merit daughters, making 451.5 tbs. butter at 
average age of 2 years 3 months. 

DUTCH DAIRY PRINCE 164816 (Junior Herd Sire)—Is out of a 
daughter of the Imported Jap, sire of five 1,000-tb. daughters. 

DUTCH DAIRY FARMS HOLDS FIVE OUT OF THE EIGHT 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE CHAMPIONS, AS FOLLOWS: 

Champion Cow, 5 years or over. 

Champion Cow, Senior, 4 years or over. 

Champion Cow, Junior, 2 years or over. 

Champion Yearling. 

PUY YOUR FOUNDATION FROM THE HOME OF STATE 
CHAMPIONS. 
WE HAVE FOR SALE 
A FINE SELECTION OF BULLS, HEIFERS, AND COWS 


Dutch Dairy Farms, Newton, N.C. 








FOR SALE 
2 BULL CALVES 


No. 1—Sired by SAYDA’S FAIRMOUNT JAP 130968— 
Son of “THE IMPORTED JAP”, the only bull in the 
world with five daughters testing over 1,000 pounds 
of butter in one year. 


No. 2—Sired by MAJESTY’S DEFENDER 139197— 
Grandson of “ROYAL MAJESTY”, out of MAJES- 
TY’S CROCUS 252226. First at National Jersey 
Show in 1911, and second in 1920. 


Both -Out of Registered, 
High-Producing Dams 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY EOCS ALSO FOR SALE 





Oakhurst Dairy Farm 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


R. F. D. No. 2 























Beef the Scrub Cow = Buy Jerseys 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 

















National Jersey Week, May 30 to 
June 4 


eo breed promoters of Jersey cat- 
tle have announced what they call 
“National Jersey Week”, from May 
30 to June 4, 1921. It is to be a week in 
which all those interested in the 
breed and wishing its more extended 
usefulness will join forces and efforts, 
or coOperate to advertise and pro- 
mote the interests of the breed. 
Jersey breeders, Jersey breeders’ as- 
sociations, and all friends of the 
breed are expected to see that Jersey 
advertisements are placed in 1,000 
daily papers throughout the United 
States. Although those promoting 
this Jersey week campaign seem to 
have overlooked it, if the Jersey is to 
be the farmer’s cow, and that is what 
really counts, placing advertising for 
the breed in every agricultural publi- 
cation in the country would be a 
thousand times more effective. 


Advertising the excellence of Jer- 
sey milk is also to be pushed, and 
feed dealers, implement dealers, gen- 
eral stores, etc., are to be asked to 
cooperate with window displays, and 
other ways of advertising the breed. 

In short, the week is one during 
which all can well afford to join in 
placing the “little queen of the dairy” 
in her true light before the public. 
Since the Jersey is the most numer- 
ous of all the dairy breeds in the 
South we can well afford to all join 
hands in boosting Jerseys for this 
week, May 30 to June 4. 


Those interested should write Ex- 
tension Départment, American Jersey 
Cattle Club, 324 West 23 Street, 
New York City, for full particulars as 
to the way ia which they may help in 
this Jersey week campaign. 


Feeding the Driving Horse 


READER writes: “I drive two 

horses on a rural mail route, us- 
ing one today and the other tomor- 
row, so that each horse rests every 
other day. I start at 8 a. m, and 
when the roads are good it takes 
about 8% hours to make the trip, 
when the roads are muddy somewhat 
longer. I feed oats, corn, and timo- 
thy hay, but sometimes corn fodder 
instead of the timothy hay. I do not 
stop to feed on the trip. Should I do 
so? How much of the feeds men- 
tioned should I give and would you 
advise any green feed?” 


While 8% hours is a long time be- 
tween feeds we believe the horses 
will do better fed twice a day, morn- 
ing and night, under these conditions, 
than if fed morning, noon, and night. 
But if we fed grain only twice a day 
When the horses were working we 
would do the same when they were 
idle, or the day they rested. 


The hay, from 3% of a pound to a 
pound a day for every 100 pounds 
weight of horse, should be given in 
the evening as soon as the one that 
has been out comes in from the day’s 
work. After the horses have eaten 
hay for half an hour to an-hour they 
should receive one-half at least of the 
Stain for-the day. Perhaps it would 
be better if they received three-fifths 
Of the grain feed given during 24 
hours at the night feed, but if this is 
done the night feed must be gradually 
creased up to that amount and 
must not be given until the one that 
has been working thas rested for an 
jour and has had hay and water dur- 
ing that time. The morning feed 
should consist of not more than one- 
alf nor less than two-fifths of the 
total grain fed during the 24 hours. 
f this can be given an hour or an 


hour and a half before starting the 
trip, it will be a decided advantage. 


If any feeding is done at noon, or 
in the middle of the trip, it should be 
only a small feed of grain, say not 
over one-quarter the grain fed during 
the day of 24 hours. If three feeds 
are given we would feed all the hay 
at night and one-half the grain, and 
then feed one-quarter of the grain in 
the morning and one-quarter at noon. 
But as stated we do not believe the 
horses will do any better, if as well, 
from being fed even this small feed 
of grain at noon, and if one-third the 
grain and one-third the hay were 
given at noon or in the middle of the 
trip we are quite certain they would 
not do as well as if fed as directed 
above. Of the grain, we would feed 
equal parts by weight of corn and 
Oats, and for every 10 pounds of that 
mixture would add 1 pound of cot- 
tonseed meal. 


We are not told how far the horses 
travel, but it will probably take from 
1% to 1% pounds of such a grain mix- 
ture for every 100 pounds of the 
horses’ weight to keep them up. We 
would start with 1 pound daily of the 
mixture to 100 pounds of the horses’ 
weight, and gradually increase it 
until enough was being given to 
keep the horses in the desired condi- 
tion, or until 1% pounds of grain is 
given daily, for 100 pounds of weight. 
If this would not keep up the horses 
we would reduce the work or make 
a change in the horses. 

An equal mixture of salt, charcoal 
and wood ashes or acid phosphate 
should be kept where the horses can 
take what they want. 


Water should be given at least 
three times a day in cool weather and 
five times a day in hot weather, or as 
often as is convenient. After the an- 
imals go in the stable at night, at 
least the one that has been out on the 
trip should have his legs cleaned of 
mud and be groomed with brush and 
rub cloth sufficiently to remove the 
sweat and dirt of the trip. 


A good horse fed and cared for in 
this way will do as much work as 
ought to be expected of any horse. 


The trouble of feeding the grain 
after the animals have rested and 
eaten hay for an hour and the groom- 
ing will both be well paid for in the 
lessened feed required or the better 
condition of the horses. 


We advise very strongly against us- 
ing any green feed for these horses. 
If any at all is used it should be after 
the trip for the day has been made 
and the hay and grain of the night 
feed eaten. No green feed should be 
given for the 24 hours before starting 
on a trip. 


No Best Breed of Hogs 


URING the last 25 years we have 
Diz: asked a thousand or more 

times, “Which is the best breed 
of hogs?” 


We have been forced to answer in 
all cases, “If there is one breed that 
is better than all others no one has 
yet been able to find it out.” If there 
were such a breed, people would soon 
find it out and then the others would 
rapidly become scarce. 

But when we give this correct an- 
swer to this question, which is only 
asked by the novice, this same novice 
thinks we give that sort of an answer 
because we are afraid to state which 
is the best breed, for fear of displeas- 
ing the friends of other breeds. We 
are forced to state that there is no 
“best” breed, because it is a fact, 


which anyone must know who has 


given the matter much study or 


thought. 


A study of the records of tests 
made at the experiment stations 
and elsewhere willsoon proVe to any- 
one that no breed consistently shows 
superiority. In one test one breed 
will stand first, while in another test 
this same breed may stand last or 
rank lower than one or more other 
breeds. Even if thousands of care- 
fully selected individuals of the dif- 
ferent breeds could be tested under 
similar conditions, one breed might 
show a’ superiority under those con- 
ditions, but under other conditions, 
which might easily exist on the farm, 
another breed might prove best. Such 
differences as have been shown in 
tests may be very correctly assigned 
to the special superiority of the indi- 
viduals of the different breeds se- 
lected for the tests instead of to 
breed differences. It is quite certain 
that there is a greater difference be- 
tween inferior and superior individ- 
uals of any one breed, than between 
the average of any two of the estab- 
lished breeds. 


American Farmers Prefer Lard Hog 


HE American markets and con- 

sequently the American farm- 
ers have shown @ preference for the 
lard or fat hog type. Because Ameri- 
can markets have made no difference 
in favor of the bacon type, and our 
chief feed, corn, tends to produce the 
fat or lard type, this has been the 
popular American type. Accordingly, 
Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, Chester 
White, Berkshire, and later Hamp- 
shire have been popular market 
breeds, the first three, in years past, 
being the extremes of the lard or fat 
hog type and the first two being in 
largest numbers or most popular. For 
the farmer who produces meat for 
home use it would seem that the 
bacon type breeds should be more 
popular, but even the producers of 
meat for home use only have often 
followed the popular or market ten- 
dencies and produced the fat hog 
breeds. 


For farm use in the South, where a 
smaller proportion of the hogs pro- 
duced are marketed, the large York- 
shire, Tamworth, and a bacon type of 
Berkshire ought to be more popular, 
because of the larger proportion. of 
lean meat of a more acceptable qual- 
ity for home use. 


But in recent years the popular 
breeds, Poland-China, Duroc-Jersey, 
and Hampshire thhave shown a ten- 
dency to get away from the thick, 
fat hog of former times and are pro- 
ducing a larger hog, with less width 
and thickness of fat and with more 
height and length of leg. In fact, 
there has been shown a tendency to 
go to extremes in this direction in 
some cases, 


Should Choose Breed Most Popular 


in His Section 


‘A NY of the standard breeds will do 

well if properly handled. Good 
care and feeding will go much farther 
toward making hog raising profitable 
than any wisdom which may be used 
in selecting the breed. 


Of course, a man should select a 
breed he likes, but he should like best 
the breed which is most popular in 
his section. This is especially so if 
ong proposes to breed purebred hogs 
for breeding purposes. We are so in- 
dividualistic in our tendencies that 
each wants something different from 
his neighbor, while some think that 
if they select the same breed as 
their neighbors, competition will be 
too severe. As a matter of fact, it is 
a help to any breeder to have his 
neighbors breeding the same breed of 
livestock. He gets the benefit of 
some of the advertising done by all 
and buyers are much more likely to 
go where there are several breeders 
than where there is only one. In fact, 
the man who is producing hogs for 
pork alone will also find it advanta- 


geous to select the breed his neighbors 
are producing, because of the greater 
ease with which he can secure boars 
of uniform breed and type and of the 
greater uniformity which his market 
hogs will possess. 


Cost $243 Last Year to Feed a 
Farm Team 
HAT does it cost to feed a team 
of work horses a year? 


At the Paulding County experiment 
farm the cost for the past year was 


$243.21. The horses were four-year- 
olds, each weighing about 1,400 
pounds, 


From March 1, 1920, to February 
28, 1921, this team consumed 24 bush- 
els of corn, valued at $28.39; 123 bush- 
els of oats valued at $96.69 and 4% 
tons of hay, which was worth $101.70. 

They also consumed a ton and a 
half of corn stover, estimated at 
$6.17; pasture for the year was fig- 
ured at $9.65; 61 cents’ worth of straw 
and oil meal was also fed. 

The feed was weighed weekly for 
this team and charged against the 
horses at the market price at the be- 
ginning of each month. 

During the first six months of the 
year feeds were unusually high, but 
during the last six months, much 
lower.—Ohio Experiment Station. 

Since prices vary so greatly the to- 
tal cost of feeding the team as given 
above is less interesting at present 
than the amounts of grain and rough- 
age consumed. 

Each horse consumed 16.5 pounds 
of roughage on the average for every 
day in the year, or an average of 1.18 
pounds of roughage per day for ev- 
ery 100 pounds of his weight. In ad- 
ditign pasturage was consumed by 
each horse of an estimated value of 
$4.8214. 

This is a large consumption of 
roughage—hay plus pasturage—and 
is only justified from the standpoint 
of the health and efficiency of the 
horse on the ground that his work 
was slow and not very hard, or that 
he was idle a considerable part of 
the time. From the standpoint of 
economy this large allowance of 
roughage may have been justified at 
a cost of 91 cents per pound when 
corn and oats cost an average of 2.37 
cents per pound. 

The average allowance of grain was 
only 7.23 pounds per day per horse, 
or .516 pounds per day per 100-pounds 
weight. This is light grain feeding 
and is only justified on the grounds 
that grain is high priced as compared 
with hay and the work is light and 
slow. 


Timely Hints for Hog Raisers 


NY change in the brood sow’s feed 

should be made gradually. 

Through liberal feeding lies 
only road to profit. 

Balancing corn with wheat shorts 
alone is too expensive. Use some fish 
meal or tankage. 

Corn alone may be the “handiest” 
feed, but pork thus made is expensive. 

A good system of farming includes 
at least “one good brood sow—prop- 
erly cared for”. 

Many a litter has been lost for want 
of a good farrowing house. In each 
case the price of a house was paid, but 
no house obtained. 

Water constitutes over 40 per 
cent of a hog. His thirst costs his 
owner money, 

When a pork hog is not gaining in 
weight, he is not paying rent for the 
land he occupies. 
¢No matter how 
a hog cannot pay 
ditional feed. 

A man may be a mighty good 
feeder, but he will never make money 


producing pork under dry lot condi- 
tions. W. W. SHAY. |! 
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grog a pasture is, 
or it without ad- 

































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 




















Sweet Potato Plants 


ORTH Carolina: “Will sweet potato 
plants from Georgia be as good as 
home-grown ones?” 


The only thing to be considered in 
regard to plants is whether they are 
good plants and in good order. It does 
not matter where they are grown, but it 
is always best to produce your own stock 
and your own plants. You can set cut- 
tings of the vines in July and make good 
potatoes that will keep better in winter 
than-the early plants will produce. 


Grasses for Name 


“J SEND some grass which has ap- 

peared in my pasture and keeps 
green in winter. It seems to grow in 
bunches. I am also including the seed 
head of the same grass. Please give 
name.” 


Most of the grass is Festuca elatior, 
the tall meadow fescue. What you take 
for a seed head is an entirely different 
grass. It is the flower head of Paspalum 
dilatatum. Both are valuable. The 
meadow fescue is called English blue- 
grass in the West. 


Broad Windsor Bean Failing 


‘AY BROAD Windsor beans, May 5, 

are knee-high, and have been full 
of bloom for a month, since they were 
six inches high, but the blossoms dry up 
and fall, and no beans are made. Piecase 
giue cause and remedy,” 


here is no plant more uncertain in 
our climate than the Broad Windsor 
bean. The green beans should come in 
along with the green English peas. They 
never do much after the weather gets 
warm. I planted them when living in 
Raleigh, about the first of January, and 
the’ green beans came in with the early 
peas. I rather suspect that the ‘long 
wet spell has spoiled the blossoms on 
your plants and this will make them so 
late that they will amount to very little. 
The pods should have been set a month 
ago. They grow these beans in England 
because they cannot grow the Lima or 
butter beans we grow, and our beans 
are far better. I have never had the 
Windsor bean to fail to make beans if 
started early, and never knew them to 
do much after the weather gets warm. 


Sweet Potatoes Mixing 


. ILL two varicties of swect potatoes 
planted side by side mix?” 


Not unless you mix the two together 
in the baskets. Plants mix or cross by 
the pollen of one plant setting the fruit 
in the ovary of the other plant. Since 
the sweet potato seldom blooms in your 
climate, and never makes seed, there can 
be no crossing. Sometimes plants make 
what are called sports or mutations, the 
causes of which are unknown. Part of 
a plant will suddenly change in appear- 
ance. Thus the Red Nansemond sweet 

otato grew on the plant of the Yellow 

Yansemond, making potatoes with red 
skin instead of the usual yellow. There 
was no crossing whatever, only a red 
potato came or a plant of a yellow one. 
These have been grown as separate va- 
rieties, and the red one has continued 
red. There are innumerable instances 
of these freaks on all kinds of plants, 
and florists get many valuable varieties 
by watching the sports of plants they 
grow. 


Moon Farmers 
Bahn serge farmers have been telling 


me that the moon has a great effect 
on crops, especially corn, beans, and peas. 
I have tried to convince them that the 
moon has no effect on plants, but they 
laugh and say | am wrong. Please say 
what you think of it.” 


_ Ihave said what I think so often that 
it seems useless to repeat it again. The 
old superstition about the moon and 
the signs has been handed down from 
the days of the old astrologers, and will 


not die out until the coming generation’ 


of educated farmers comes into control. 
The moon has no more influence on 
plants than the various animals around 
the man on the old almanacs have on 
man. The signs are purely imaginary, 


made by tracing fanciful figures out of 
certain star groups when, in fact, the 


individual stars may be millions of miles 
from each other. When I was a school- 
boy we had atlases of the stars like those 
of the earth in the geography, and we 
spent lots of time trying to trace the 
figures in the stars at night. These old 
groupings and names are useful in some 
respects, but they have no influence on 
man or Hf® crops. There will always 
be, perhaps, some ignorant people to 
keep alive the old superstitions, and the 
only way to get rid of them is to edu- 
cate the young farmers. The man who 
has studied plant life and its functions 
will not consult the moon or the signs, 
and will know plant life so well that he 
will know the impossibility of oats and 
wheat turning to cheat, and will have a 
good reason for all that he does in the 
production of crops. 


Borers in Cucumbers and Canta- 
loupes 


A CORRESPONDENT writes a let- 
ter with so pale a pencil that I 
have been unable to read it. Younger 
eyes say that he wants a preventive for 
the little borers in the base of the stems 
of cucumbers and cantaloupes and wa- 
termelons. « 

These are the larvae of a small beetle 
of a yellowish color with 12 black spots 
on its wing covers. The mature beetles 
along with a kindred one with stripes 
instead of spots, attack cucumbers, etc., 
as soon as they appear above the ground. 
The spotted ones lay eggs at the base of 
the’ plants and the worm like larvae 
hatch and feed on the stems of the 
plants. To prevent damage, keep the 
base of the stems well dusted with either 
lead arsenate or calcium arsenate so 
that it will be ready for the worms as 
they hatch. 


Growing Large Lima Beans 


“A BOUT three years ago you had a 

front page picture of a garden with 
a great length of Lima beans, and it was 
intimated that the crop was the large 
white Lima bean, and was a success. 
have failed to get good crops of the large 
Lima bean, and would like to know more 
about the garden pictures and- the varie- 
ty planted.” 

I do not remember anything about the 
picture you mention, but I will venture 
to say that I do not believe any one ever 
made a crop of the large Lima bean in 
the South anything like the crops we 
make with the small Lima or butter 
bean, unless in the cool mountain val- 
leys of the West. The large white Lima 
has always been unproductive south of 
Pennsylvania, near the coast at least. 
There is a thick seeded Lima, known 
formerly as the Potato Lima, but gen- 
erally of late years as the Dreer Lima. 
This, while not especially large as a dry 
bean, is a very large and thick bean when 
green. It is more productive than the 
large white’Lima. But, to my taste, 
none of the large Limas are as good as 
the small Lima or butter bean of the 
South. I grow a few of the Potato 
Limas because some of my family pre- 
fer them. 


Growing Violets 


“NAY SON is desirous of raising violets 

in frames. JWéill be glad to have 
some advice in regard to best method 
and best variety.” 

You can buy young plants now and 
set them in a good, strong, loam garden 
soil and take up the clumps in September 
and plant in frames. Put on the glass 
sashes when the nights threaten to be 
frosty. Pay strict attention to airing 
the frames and watering and you can 
get the flowers during the winter. At 
the same time plant some to remain in 
the open bed and these will come on in 
February and March after those in the 
frame have quit blooming. Plant new 
runners every spring and do not let 
them mat all over the ground. The 





possible after the crop is “in 

the grass”. One day’s work of 
prevention is worth nine days’ work 
curing a crop of a bad attack of 
grass attd weeds. 


2. See that the young pigs and 
calves get enough feed of the right 
sort in the right way. Clean, sweet 
feed suitable for a young pig or calf, 
given regularly, will secure greater 
returns than a like amount of feed 
given to older animals. 


3. When drawing potato slips for 
transplanting, watch for diseased 
plants. Examine the underground 
stem of every plant. Small black 
spots or enlarged, blackened areas 
are probably caused by black rot. 
If such plants are transplanted, they 
probakly will soon die. Don’t use 
them. Destroy them and set out 
none but healthy plants. 


4. Don’t judge the time for the 
next cutting of alfalfa altogether by 


Fh geste st cultivation is not 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


the bloom. . Watch for the new 
shoots coming close to the ground. 
When they are well started, cut. 
Don’t wait until they are high 
enough to be cut off. The new 
shoots are likely to be a little slower 
coming out this time than they were 
at time of first cutting. 

5. Be certain to plant plenty of 
cornfield beans this year. This is 
one sure way of having plenty of 
fresh beans for fall use. Plant more 
than needed for every-day table use 
in order to have plenty to can. 


6. There is still time to plant Caro- 
lina Runner peanuts for fall hog 
pasture. Varieties of this type are 
best for grazing because they will 
lie in the ground a long time without 
sprouting. Thus you can have a 
longer time in which to hog them 
off. Spanish peanuts soon sprout 
if left in the field after maturity. 
If they are used, they must be 
grazed within a month or six weeks 
after maturity. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


sweet single flower violets do best in 
the South. I grow the Princess of Wales, 
a dark purple and free bloomer, and per. 
fectly hardy. In making a new bed in 
spring see that the soil is well manured 
from the previous crop, and change the 
location annually, 


Paying Too Much for “Educated” 
Feed 


THE path of least resistance is a path 
that is generally pretty well crowded 
and leads to not much of anywhere. 
Taking the above as a text, I wish 
to speak of one of 
the chief sins men 
arecommitting 
against the live- 
stock business of 
our country. Hav- 
ing a country espe- 
cially adapted to 
the growth of all 
kinds of feed, our 
Southeast is pur- 
chasing annually 
well above 3,000,000 





MR. FRENCH 
tons of stock feed in the sack. 
A good deal of this feed has for a 


base oat hulls, which is a by-product 
of the oat meal factories of Michigan, 
This base has somewhat less value than 
cottonseed hulls; is nothing like as val- 
uable as the cheapest hays produced 
in our own section, and its chief appeal 
to us is the fact that it has traveled far 
and hence can be considered “educated” 
feed. The cottonseed meal .that is 
mixed with the oat hulls is even more 
highly “educated”, for it has traveled 
both up and back too, has been through 
the hands of several more middle men 
than has the oat hulls. 

Another class of sack feed that we 
are buying by the train load has for its 
base peanut hulls. This feed too, has 
received college training, so to speak, 
for it, too, after leaving the peanut 
fields of south Georgia and Alabama, 
has traveled far and mixed with many 
business people. There are upward of 
300 brands of these various kinds of 
specially trained and traveled feeds be- 
ing used by our Southern cows, mules, 
and hogs, some of them having come 
from far away, sunny California, and, 
were our animals of the high mentality 
that would enable them to appreciate 
the added value that education gives 
to feed, their productivity should be of, 
the highest order. But the sad fact is 
these animals are living on such a low 
plane that their digestive apparatus 
cannot appreciate the value of these 
feeds that cost their owners two to four 
times what the same quantity of un- 
educated home-grown feeds would cost. 
So practically all of this higher edu- 
cation of feeds that cost our farmers 
and town people upward of one billion 
dollars annually is a dead loss to every 
one except the manufacturer, middle 
man, and the railroads. 


_ You will readily gather from the 
foregoing that, to make our livestock 
business practical and put it on an even 
plane with the same business in other 
sections of the world, we must follow 
one of two courses: Either train our 
animals so that brain instead of belly 
shall be the chief factors in determining 
the value of feeds, or use the good 
home-grown feed that we can grow of 
quality and in quantities that will meet 
the animal’s every need in their present 
state of low mentality. 
A. L. FRENCH. 

Editorial Comment.— Realizing that 
for the livestock industry of the South 
to come into the fullest success it must 
be supported by adequate supplies of 
home-grown feed, Mr. French, during 
his many years of useful teaching, con- 
stantly urged the farmers of his section 
to graw their own feed both as a matter. 
of economy and to secure better quality. 
Throughout his farming experience he 
practiced what he preached in this line. 
If more of us would follow his advice, 
we would more nearly attain the degree 
of success he reached as a livestock man. 
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Why the Sandy Soil Farmer 


Believes in His Land 


Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


Rotation of Crops and Livestock 
Improves Sandy Soil 


($3 Prize Letter) 


FEW years back I bought what 
was known as the poorest sand 
farm in Warren County, N. C 

The first winter was spent in clear- 
ing a field of bottom land to be 
planted to corn (there being no other 
land on the farm which would make 
corn even with the use of fertilizer), 
hauling in woods mold and litter for 
bedding for the stock, straightening 
up the fields, grubbing, double plow- 
ing, filling gulleys, hillside ditching, 
and many other jobs which were nec- 
essary. 

Peas were planted on all the open 
land, using a balanced commercial 
fertilizer to induce them to grow. All 
the energy in both the peas and land 
was exhausted in sprouting. This 
crop was plowed down and followed 
with rye as a winter cover crop. The 
second year the land was again sowed 
to peas as before and followed 
with crimson clover after liming and 
inoculating. After being able to get 
the clover to grow I have had easy 
work to make profitable crops and 
rapidly increase the fertility of the 
farm. I do diversified farming with 
a systematic rotation of crops. The 
legumes play an important part. I 
grow corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
oats, Jersey cows,and Berkshire hogs. 

After a life experience with both 
sand and clay soils I am of the opin- 
ion that while the sand does not re- 
tain the fertility like the clay it re- 
sponds to good treatment much more 
freely. The secret, as I have learned it 
in either case, is in good plowing, an 
abundance of humus, liming, liberal 
applications of phosphorus fertilizer, 
rotation of crops, using legumes 
wherever possible, and never allow- 
ing any land to go through the win-. 
ter without a cover crop. Keep all 
the well-bred, well-fed livestock pos- 
sible. W. A. CONNELL. 


A Good Rotation Increases Yields 


($2.50 Prize Letter) 


N 1912 I bought a little 40-acre hill 

farm with sandy soil and yellow 
clay subsoil. 

The whole place made only one 
and one-half bales of cotton, and 
three loads of corn. 

That winter I cleaned out some 
thickets and underdrained some of the 
low places. As soon asI could plow, I 
made some good 12-foot terraces. 

[ put 12 acres in pasture, about 6 
acres in soy bean hay, 8 acres in cot- 
ton, and about 10 or 12 in corn with 
soy beans in every row. 

I was saving with my stable ma- 
nure and with the use of a little phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal, I fer- 
tilized my cotton crop. 

I changed my pasture the second 
year, planting cotton and corn on the 
pasture land. 

The fourth year I tried some velvet 
beans with some of my corn for fall 
pasture. I liked them so well I have 
used them every year since. I could 
see by the use of beans, and deeper 
plowing, that my land would produce 
more, so I increased my pasture ev- 
ery year, cutting my cotton acreage. 

After six years of this system, I in- 
creased the yield from the 1912 crop 
to three bales of cotton on three 
acres, 350 bushels of corn, 35 bushels 
of soy beans, plenty of hay for my 
livestock and to sell, enough velvet 
bean pasture with the aid of the 
Stalk field to keep 12 head of cows 
and yearlings until some time in Jan- 
wary, when I sold head of beef 
yearlings for $120. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Lime and Cowpeas Improve Sandy 
Lands 


WE FIND the first object in build- 

"ing wp sandy soils is: a liberal 
supply of lime sowed broadcast, the 
and put in good condition and seeded 
to'cowpeas in June or, July. The cow- 
under 


Peas should be’ turned in a 





green state when the peas are about 
one-half made, which would be the 
latter part of August or first of Sep- 
tember. The land can then beseeded to 
wheat or oats and seeded to cowpeas 
again the following June or July. By 
using the above method I have in a 
few years built up sandy soils so as 
to produce a fair crop of almost any- 
thing that is suitable to be grown in 
this section. V. H. 


SUCCESS WITH SHEEP 


II.—Making a Start on an Average 
Farm 


QO NOT start with purebred fe- 

males, This is not a radical state- 
ment. It is merely emphasizing the 
necessity of using sound business 
judgment. Not every man will make 
a success with sheep, and therefore, 
those who are unsuccessful have a 
minimum loss. Those who are suc- 
cessful gain much needed knowledge 
on foundation stock which experi- 
ence does not become a_ burden 
should a few sheep be lost in reach- 
ing the ultimate goal. That goal is 
of course a purebred flock coming at 
a time when the farmer has mas- 
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OPO iioircccc5vrvccccccccecc y 
TURNING PASTURE INTO PROFIT 


be bred during July and this can be 
accomplished by first weaning all of 
the previous year’s lamb crop on June 
l. During the month of June the 
ewes should be given as much succu- 
lent pasture as possible and fed a 
small amount of grain daily. Just as 
soon as the lambs are taken away 
and this system of feeding started the 
ewes will breed and conceive readily 
providing the right kind of ewes have 
been selected. Those of Merino or 
Dorset breeding are primarily the 
best adapted for early lamb produc- 
tion, 


The method of breeding is simple. 
The ram should be kept in a small 
pasture to himself adjacent to the 
corral, and when the ewes are placed 
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in the corral at night the ram turned 
with them. The flock is automatically 
separated from the ram in the morn- 
ing when they are turned to pasture. 
This method is simple and effective. By 
daubing the breast of the ram each 
night before he is turned with the 
ewes it can readily be determined 
when all of the ewes are bred. 


The climate of the South, espec- 
ially of the more eastern sections is 
ideal growing early lambs. No 
hothouse or such expensive equip- 
ment is needed. A simple shed, a cor- 
ral, a good rotation of pastures, and 
a good flock master are sufficient. 

zn. S. CURTIS, 
Animal Husbandman, North 
Carolina Experiment Station. 


ior 


How Oklahoma Put It Over 


Methods That Won Over 34,000 Farmers Owning 
400,000 Bales for the Oklahoma Cotton Associaton 


By WM. DEE LITTLE 


HE farmers of Oklahoma will 

: market their cotton through 

their own organization this fall. 
The plan of commodity marketing 
will be definitely tried out with the 
South’s great crop. 

On April 20, the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association had a member- 
ship of move than 34,000. The cam- 
paign for new members had stopped, 
but growers were signing the con- 
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The lambs should be weaned on June 1, and the ewes bred in July. 


tered the fundamental principles of 
sheep husbandry. 

Get a Purebred Ram.—In making 
these recommendations the fact has 
not been overlooked that every grade 
flock should be headed with a pure- 
bred ram of the mutton type—prefer- 
ably a Shropshire or a Hampshire for 
Southern conditions. 

The females selected may be of 
varied description. Even the small 
white-faced sheep of the Coastal sec- 
tion of the states produce good lambs 
when properly mated. The founda- 
tion ewes are important, but if the 
proper system of grading is followed, 
even the smallest, most unimproved 
ewes may be used as a nucleus for 
grading up a high grade flock. 


Early Lambs Chief Aim.—The 
Southern sheep industry should be 
thought of as an early lamb produc- 
ing industry, and for no other pur- 
pose except in case of purebred 
flocks where the furnishing of breed- 
ing stock is the purpose in view. 
Lambs, like cowpeas, grow and thrive 
best at certain seasons. Cowpeas will 
not grow in the winter time, neither 
will lambs thrive in the summer time. 


Breeding in July.—The ewes should 


tracts daily and sending them to the 
office at Oklahoma City. 


The campaign for members demon- 
strated that: 

1. Farmers can understand a 
straight business proposition, when it 
is presented by a man who knows the 
proposition and knows how to tell it. 

2. Sound business sense appeals to 
farmers more than prejudice and 
radicalism. 

3. Farmers will go into a venture 
when they are convinced they have a 
fighting chance to win. They have 
been stung so much that they are 
skeptical and must be shown that the 
organization is on the square. 

4. The cotton farmers have de- 
finitely made up their minds that 
waste and unsound marketing must 
stop. 


The Doubters Said It Couldn’t Be 
Done But the Workers Did It 


HEN the task of organizing more 

than 30,000 farmers was started, 
about 99 out of every 100 said 
it could not be done. Some said 
it could not be done because farmers 
are not intelligent enough to grasp 
the business principles involved. 
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muda Grass.”—Mail letters by June 1 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED F ROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


FoR the best letter, not over 300 words, received on each subject we will award a 
prize of $3, for the second best letter $2.50, and we will pay space rates for every 
Send name and address with each letter. 


“Experiences in Controlling and Eradicating Nut Grass, Johnson Grass, and Ber- 

“Education Special. Experiences in Improving County Schools.”—Mail letters by 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 

or Remodeling My Farm Honie, and How I 


“Experien 
Would Profit by These Expetiences if I Had to Do It Again. 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can _ use. 


Letters will not be re- 


Mail phetographs any time. 








Others said it could not be done be- 
cause farmers are unwilling to tie 
themselves up for seven years. Both 
were wrong, and the farmers have 
actually formed a giant corporation 
to market cotton. 


How did Oklahoma do it? By or- 
ganization, appealing to reason, and 
by fairness and honesty in every par- 
ticular. 


C. L. Stealey, the secretary, went 
into office on November 1, and the 
campaign got well under way about 
the first of December. Approximately 
2,000 members were added in Decem- 
ber, 5,000 in January, 7,000 in Febru- 
ary, and 20,000 in March. 


The Right Kind of Organizers Were 


Secured 


IFFICULTY was experienced in 

finding this class of men, inas- 
much as employment could be 
promised only three or four months 
at the most. It was not until the 
first of February that a full crew 
was in the field. 


When an organizer went into a 
county, he first went to the county 
agricultural agent’s office and got 


acquainted with the county. Generally 
the county agent had done consider- 
able work in an educational way be- 
fore the organizer arrived. With the 
agent as a leader in the work, the or- 
ganizer called on the banks and usu- 
ally was able to show the bankers 
that the Association is aimed to in- 
jure no one and has but one purpose 
and this is to get a fair price for 
cotton for the cotton growers. Any 
banker in the cotton territory wants 
that. The result has been that most 
banks codperated in putting the move 
over. 


The county agent called a meeting 
of some of the leading cotton grow- 
ers. These were “sold” on the con- 
tract. An organization was perfected, 
and a working force obtained. After 
each member of this committee had 
been drilled on all phases of the con- 
tract, the bunch working in pairs 
went into the school districts. One 
worked during the day advertising 
the meeting for that night. When 
the farmers met at night, two or- 
ganizers were present and as many 
as would signed the contract. One of 
the workers remained behind to con- 
tinue the signing by going from house 
to house and the other went to the 
next district. Thus there was at 
least one man in each school district 
for two days and two men one night. 


No Prejudice—Just Plain Business 


Att organizers were religiously in- 
structed not to appeal to pre- 
judice. Present the story in clear 
language and fight no one, each was 
told. It was explained that the farm- 
ers have no quarrel with those who 
now handle cotton. The men who 
make the marketing of cotton pos- 
sible now are friends of the farmers, 
for without them cotton could not be 
sold at all. There is a better way, 
the organizers said, and that bette- 
way is cooperative commodity selling. 
Scores of men who have been buy- 
ing and selling cotton are favorable 
toward the Association and,many are 
members. They say that anything 
that. will. benefit the farmer will 
benefit business and they will take 
chances on getting in another line. 
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The Onward Movement of 
Co-operative Marketing 


Twenty-one Virginia Counties in Sign-up; Eleven 
Counties Have Over 50 percent of Tobacco Signed-up 


By S. D. FRISSELL 


HE greatest tobacco-producing 

county of Virginia began its 

drive for codperative marketing 
on Saturday, May 14, when Pittsyl- 
vania growers gathered by thousands 
in the Danville Tabernacle at a 
record breaking mass meeting called 
to celebrate the return of Aaron 
Sapiro to Virginia. 

The famous counsel representing 14 
coéperative exchanges of California 
farmers, with $250,000,000 of annual 
business, held a great audience for 
two hours, and was frequently inter- 
rupted by applause, while the plan 
and contract of the Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association, which he 
explained and indorsed in every de- 
tail, was unanimously approved by a 
rising vote of the thousands of to- 
bacco growers, at the conclusion of 
his address. 

Sapiro stated that the system rec- 


WATCH THE BULLETIN 
BOARD 


ORE important than election 

results of the hottest political 
years, more interesting than re- 
ports of the biggest athletic con- 
tests are the returns coming in 
from farmers’ sign-up campaigns 
over the country. With their fu- 
ture in their hands now, peanut 
growers, tobacco growers, and cot- 
ton farmers are showing a deter- 
mination to operate their own 
business and are organizing with 
a speed that a few months ago 
was unbelievable. Each week The 
Progressive Farmer gives a brief 
report from some of the campaigns 
under way. Watch for these bul- 
letins of progress. The peanut 
growers are in reach of success. 
The tobacco growers will soon go 
over the top. The cotton farmers 
in North Carolina are swinging 
into line. South Carolina is get- 
ting ready to launch its 400,000- 
bale sign up. Read the reports; 
boost for success; be a coopera- 
tive “fan.” 














ommended for financing tobacco was 
approved by such national figures of 
finance as Barney Baruch of New 
York, and Judge Bingham of Louis- 
ville, and has been in successful prac- 
tice for ten years in California. 


Association to Be the Dominant Fac- 
tor in Tobacco Markets of World 
“T’ROM the moment you start you 

will be the dominant factor of 
the bright tobacco markets of the 
world,” Sapiro told the Pittsylvan- 
jans, and added, “This Association is 
not in conflict with the bankers, 
warehousemen, and manufacturers. 
Wherever a warehouseman has five 
cents invested, we are going to try to 
help him protect his investment”. 
The Californian summarized the 
plan of codperative marketing em- 
bodied in the contract, already signed 
by 10,000 Virginia tobacco growers, as 
“merchandising a product instead of 
dumping it”, and said, “Today 2-per 
cent of the growers of California 
have to borrow money on crop mort- 
gages, while in Virginia it is about 
per cent”. Pointing out how co- 
Operative markets had made this dif- 
ference, Sapiro stated that the sign- 
ing of the tobacco growers’ codpera- 
tive contract will prove a new declar- 
ation of independence for tobacco 
farmers, by leading to a future of 
prosperity. 
Director Hutcheson Announces 14 
Tobacco Meetings 


MEETINGS of tobacco growers at 
14 points in Pittsylvania County, 
led by speakers of state-wide promi- 
nence, were announced for next Sat- 
urday, May 21, by Director Jno. R. 
Hutcheson, of the Virginia Extension 
Division. ‘ : 

J. H.. Warren, of Danville, president 
of the Tobacco Growers’ Association 
ef Virginia, urged the thousands of 


growers present to sign the contract 
for co6perative marketing. 

Although tobacco growers, ware- 
housemen, manufacturers, and bank- 
ers in the audience were strongly 
urged to voice their objections to the 
contract for codperative markets, 
there was no dissenting voice, and 
the growers of Pittsylvania County 
prophesy a record sign-ug of the 4,000 
contracts which have been distributed 
to 120 locals of the County Growers’ 
Association. 

Pittsylvania is the twenty-first coun- 
ty to begin ethe drive for signers in 
Virginia. Eleven counties of the state 
have already signed up more than 50 
per cent of their tobacco. 


Why Cotton Dies in Early Spring, - 


and How to Prevent It 


N A cold, wet spring like this has 
been, cotton growers are both- 
ered no little by the continued dying 
of the little plants, breaking stands 
and often necessitating replanting. Is 
there any remedy or preventive? 
Little cotton plants, in my opinion, 
die for about the same reason that 
other organisms, vegetable and ani- 
mal, die, and this is because of ar- 
rested or suspended nutrition. 


In a water-logged soil, the little plant 
roots fail to get the air and heat nec- 
essary to their proper development 
and functioning. If the air temperature 
be low at the same time, the chemical 
activities and plant food distribution 
in and through leaves and stems may 
partly or wholly cease. Naturally 
under such conditions the plant is 
weakened. 

Of course, because he has no con- 
trol over weather conditions, man 
cannot wholly prevent this trouble. 
But there are some things we can do 
that will lessen the losses and do 
much toward holding the good stands 
that are so essential to the produc- 
tion of good crops of cotton. I place 
these in what I consider the order of 
their importance. 

1. Plenty of Sound Planting Seed.— 
I do not believe in using less than 
five or six pecks of seed per acre, and 
in a wet, cold spring like this has 
been, some of the best stands I have 
seen have come from the use of even 
seven and eight pecks per acre. 
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A DIFFERENCE 

Plenty of seed, lightly covered, will 

make it fairly certain that plenty of 
strong plants will come up. 

2. Plenty of Available Plant Food. 

—When the weather is cold and wet, 


the weakest plants are the first t® 
die. This being true, we must know 
that the more vigorous and healthy 
the plants are, the less the loss will 


be. That a plant may be vigorous, 
plenty of available plant food is 
necessary. From several years’ ex- 


perience, I feel sure that nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate, furnishing 
as they do a supply of immediately 
available plant food, applied at or 
just before planting time, are a great 
aid in keeping cotton from dying. 
They impart vigor and strength to 
the little plant at a time when it 
greatly needs them, and aid in get- 
ting that rapid, vigorous start that 
means a great deal in getting a good 
crop of bolls ahead of the boll weevil. 


3. Rapid, Shallow Cultivation.—A 
great aid in keeping the little plants 
from dying and starting them off into 
vigorous growth is found in rapid, 
shallow stirring of the soil. A caked, 
baked soil, with a cold wind blowing 
over it, is much colder than a soil 
that has been freshly stirred and 
fined. This freshly stirred top soil 
catches and holds the sun’s warmth 
and does much to give us stronger, 
healthier plants. 


Looking at these three points— 
plenty of sound seed, lightly covered; 
plenty of immediately available plant 





AJESTY’S Eminence Lady 
487561, born August 3, 1919. 
Bought by the Junior Agricultural 
Class of North Carolina State 
College, from Diggs Farm at a 
price of $525. This heifer will be 
placed on the Register of Merit 
test when she freshens. 
The Junior “Ags” of “N. C. 
State” have become so enthuiastic 





COLLEGE BOYS BUY COW 








over dairying that they have or- 
ganized a dairy league. They 
have elected their officers and 
directors, and are carrying on 
their work in a businesslike way. 
Their first venture is the purchase 
of the heifer shown in the above 
picture. The boys are very proud 
of Majesty’s Eminence Lady, and 
will show her at the State Fair 
next fall. 








IN STEEDS 


food; and frequent stirring of the 
top soil—will do much toward pre- 
venting poor stands, such as we fre- 
quently see this spring. 

™, L. MOSS. 


Prepare Now to Sow Alfalfa This 


Fall 


‘T AM getting ready to sow some 
alfalfa this fall,” said Felix Wil- 
liams of Villa Rica, Ga., a few weeks 
ago. 

“Getting 
asked. 

“Sure,” he replied. “You can’t be- 
gin too soon to get ready for a crop 
as important as alfalfa is. I began 
last fall when I sowed oats on the 
land I wanted to put into alfalfa this 
fall.” 

“What are you going to do with 
the land when the oats are har- 
vested?” I asked. 

“I am going to disk it, then break 
it, harrow it smooth and put it in soy 
beans. I will put the soy beans in 
rows and cultivate them two or three 
times,” he replied. 

“What will you do with the beans?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, I need all the feed I can get 
for the cows. I'll cut the beans for 
hay even if I have to cut a little early. 
I'll have plenty of manure to put on 
the land,” he answered, 

“How will you fix*the land for the 
alfalfa after you’ve taken the bean 
crop off?” I persisted. 

“T’ll put on my manure, double-disk 
the land, smooth it with the section 
harrow and seed,” was his answer. 

“Then you won’t break the land 
again in the fall just before seeding 
the alfalfa?” I asked. 

“No sir,” he replied with emphasis, 
“That's why I aim to break the stub- 
ble land when the oats come off. li I 
wait until fall to break, the chances 
are the land will dry out so deep the 
alfalfa wouldn’t have a chance. I’m 
breaking in the spring to give the 
seed bed a chance to firm down. I 
figure that the soy bean crop and the 
cultivation I give that will keep down 
the weeds and crab grass. And in- 
stead of letting the land lie idle all 
summer, I'll be growing a crop of hay 
for the cows. Of course, the beans 
will draw pretty heavily upon the soil 
moisture, but I don’t think they will 
lessen my chances of getting a stand 
of alfalfa much. You must plan a 
long time ahead for alfalfa.” 

Mr. Williams is right. The time to 
begin to prepare for alfalfa is about a 
year in adwance. But it is well worth 
planning for. If you have wheat, 
oats, or rye on a good piece of land, 
don’t you think you could make it or 
a part of it ready for alfalfa this fall? 
Try Mr. Williams’s method of prepar- 
ation. It is good. Cowpeas or soy 
beans may be used. If you don’t have 
the barnyard manure, couldn’t you 
manure with the pea or bean crop? 
Do the best you can with what you 
have. But you can surely make at 
least a smali patch of land ready for 
alfalfa this fall. 

W. C. LASSETTER. 


ready now?” someone 
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1.—Grow Sweet or Garden Corn 


for “Roas’a” Ears 


OR using fresh or canned, sweet 
Pree is as superior to field corn in 

sweetness and flavor as garden 
beets are superior to stock beets. 

Too many farm gardeners grow field 
corn for roasting 
ears and there is 
no better time than 
now to give sweet 
cérn a fair trial. 
Make succession 
plantings at inter- 
vals af 15 or 20 
days. Country Gen- 
tleman, Black 
Mexican, and 
green are standard 
varieties. Country 
Gentleman is the most popular, but my 
preference is for Stowell’s. It stands 
ccy weather well, is prolific, and the 
ears are large. 

Pollination will be better if three 
or more rows are planted at a time 
rather than one row. Three rows 100 
feet long will produce more and bet- 
ter corn than one row 300 feet long. 
The most successful grower of sweet 
corn I have known planted four rows 
early, and at intervals of six or eight 
cays on through the summer planted 
two additional rows alongside the 
last planting. From June until frost he 
alwayS had a supply of solidly filled 
ears. Leave a dozen of your best 
stalks for seed. 


When the corn is knee high, snap 
beans or tomatoes for succession may 
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be planted between the rows of corn. | 


time roasting ears are gath- 
ered, cut the stalks, chop them up, 
and feed them to the cow. If they 
are left to stand they will do harm in 
the garden while in the cow they will 
make milk and butter. The same is 
true of English pea vines and snap 
bean vines. 
I1.—What Shall Follow Irish 
Potatoes? 
| DO nct like to grabble my Irish 
potatoes. It destroys more pota- 


toes than we realize. It is far better 
to begin digging at one side of the 


Every 


patch and dig right on regtarly. 
This releases a row at a time for 
planting succession of corn, toma- 


toes, bush, snap, and lima beans, and 
the late crops of carttaloupes, squash, 
and cucumbers, 

Garden corn is often planted in the 
Irish potato middles soon after the 
potatoes come up. Digging the pota- 
toes works the corn. Snap _ beans 
may follow in the potato rows when 
the potatoes are dug. 


Ill_—Is Your Garden Pretty? 


THERE is no reason why the home 
garden should not be pretty and 
attractive to the eye. Straight rows, 
no weeds, clean walks, tasteful ar- 
rangement of different kinds of crops, 
neat and substantial arbors and trel- 
lises, and flowers give an added vir- 
tue to the garden. Why not flowers? 
Every member of the family should 
take an interest in the garden and in 
one way or another contribute to its 
usefulness and beauty. 


IV.—Orchard Hints 


I" WILL be time profitably spent to 
pick up and burn dropped fruits. 
They carry insects and diseases. They 

may be put in the kitchen stove after 

a meal has been cooked while the 

Stove is yet hot. 


Go over each tree carefully and do 
Such corrective pruning as may be 
needed. Thin new growth where it 
is “too dense, and prune to fill vacant 
Places. Cut out watersprouts, blight, 
canker, and look out for borers. 


V.—More Than One Use for 
Scuppernong Arbor 


FRIEND has a large Scuppernong 

arbor on one side of his big front 
yard. It is used the year round as a 
Playhouse for children and in hot 
weather the whole family sit there in 
the shade. When the grapes are ripe 
the arbor becomes the reception hall 
Or visitors. Every suburban and 
country home has the privilege of 
growing grapes. 























Read What “‘Hard Drivers” Write 
of Essex Reliability 


They say that under sever- 
est service the Essex stays 
solid, tight, and free of noises, 
with little or no repair outlay. 


And note their economy 
experience. Some have owned 
six, eight, of more cars pre- 
viously. 


Their next car will also be 
an Essex. They say that. 


The Essex does not grow 
old, because it is rigidly built. 
Adjustments are provided to 
take up wear. Thus it is al- 
ways firm, quiet, smooth and 
easy riding. 

Your dealer will gladly ex- 
plain wherein Essex duplicates 
costly car construction. 


*‘I cannot imagine more abusive service— 
than have given my Essex in 15,000 miles of prospecting 
work, in virgin, rocky country. Running as well today as 
when I got it. Two other cars in the same kind of service 


are ‘shot’.” G. G. SAWTELLE, Pawhuska, Okie. 


“Have driven my Eesex 16,400 miles. 
Had driven eight different makes of light cars, and none 
would last me a season, I drive a car hard—bad roads, all 
weather. Upkeep has been practically nothing. Its remark- 
able performance and the satisfaction it has given has led to 
many more Essex sales as I believe I have been instrumental 
in selling more |Essex cars than any of your salesmen. I 
have never been bothered with squeaks or rattles.” 

A. 1 BRUETT, A. 1. Bruett Piano Co., Milwaukee 


“Drove Essex 20,354 miles in 7 monthe. 
Gas consumption averaged 19 miles to the gallon. Twenty- 
four gallons of oil were used. No repairs whatever were made 
during this period, and the engine was not cleaned until 
approximately 12,000 miles had been covered. 

“TI have driven. cars for the last 6 or 7 years. Cars, with 
me, have to do exceptionally heavy service, and this year 
will be the first I have ever used the same cag for the second 
season, as I am doing with my Essex. 


“‘ My work as a travelling salesman, necessitates covering 
fou& Canadian provinces. Part of my way lies through the 
Metepedia Valley; the roads are so narrow that it is neces- 
sary before starting to remove the windshield and top and 
to bandage the body and mud-guards with heavy cotton in 
order to keep the finish from being destroyed by the branches 
and bushes at the sides of the roads. 

“Naturally it would be hard to sell me anything but an 
Essex in the future—not only for endurance, but for get- 
away, ‘pep’ and all around performance.” 

P, E. GUAY, Sherbrooke, Quebee 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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WILLIS Refrigerator 
needs NO ICE 


You too,.can have a refrig- 
erator even if you have no 


ice. 
and sto 
hard. 


food waste. 


and pure io the “WILLIS.” 


DOES ALL and MORE 
THAN AN ICE BOX 


No ice to buy. No drip pan to empty. No drain 
pipes to clean. The ‘“‘WILLIS" is cold in summer. 
Can't freeze in winter. 

WRITE TODAY. Know how the “WILLIS ICE- 
LESS REFRIGERATOR" saves countless steps to 
the cellar Ask for FREE Booklet No, 19 


WILLIS 


Manufacturing 
GALESBURG, 
ILLINOIS 





~~} 


Install the “WILLIS” 
Butter stays 
eat does not spoil. All 
foods keep maker, fe fresh, sweet 


Genuine imported $5.00 Toyo 


men HAT 


oy 





D NO MONEY 


Just mail postcard aie letter or toder for. this hand. 


some Toyo Pana drop crowa 
style; flexible non- = 1. -W., brim; made of the 
finest Super-Tex; fine tonsh Ly ti ptly woven. 

like a regular hat. Heary 

nm fa non-soilable 

or ay no money, 

m arriva delivery 

big savi 


black grosgrajn silx rib 


We to refund your if you can match 

this ‘wonderful bat for tena than $5.00. 
Save money by writing today eure before this astounding 
offer is wi 2. Just give your name, ert 3 and size, 
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BERNARD, HEWITT & CO, 
Sept. A 625 900 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, it, 
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Use and Care 


of Farm Ma- 


chinery 


By G. H. 


Mie thousands of acres of cot- 
ton and corn and other crops 
are receiving the first culti- 
vation, and let us be _ sure to 
use the lever section peg-tooth har- 
row to give those 
crops the cheapest 
and best cultiva- 
tion. possible to 
give them while 
young. 

The use of the 
lever peg-tooth 
harrow will reduce 
the cost of chop- 

; ping cotton by at 
MR. ALFO least one-half. A 
hand with one horse and one section 
of a lever peg-tooth jharrow will take 
the place of three or four hoe hands. 
Let us get over our cotton and corn 
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once or twice with a harrow while 
they are small. 

* * 7 

The weeder is one of the cheapest 

and best labor-saving implements for 
the one-horse farmer. One horse and 
one hand to a weeder will cultivate 
two rows at each trip, and that means 
rapid and cheap work. Where the 
soil is sandy or loamy, there is no 
better implement for the early culti- 
vation of corn and cotton. 

se * 


The hoe is the most overworked 
and worst abused tool on the farm. 


It is depended upon largely after™ 


planting to keep down grass and 
weeds. It is slow and expensive, but 
many farmers use it to do a large 
part of the work that should be done 


with harrows and cultivators. Farmers 

who depend on the hoe usually get 

in the grass while those who use the 

harrow and cultivator usually keep 

down the grass and weeds and keep 

the crop in a good, growing condition. 
* 


All bolts on all implements and 
machines should be kept tight. Loose 
bolts are often the cause of broken 
parts. It matters not how careful a 
farmer may be, a bolt is often lost, 
and for this reason, a small stock of 
bolts*and taps of different sizes should 
be kept on hand for repairs. 

* * 


It is much cheaper to buy lubricat- 
ing oil than it is to buy machinery 
and plow teams. Machines given a 
small amount of oil at regular inter- 
vals rather than excess of oil oc- 
casionally will last longer and the 
draft on the team is much lighter. 
Lubricants gf the best quality pro- 
tected from dust and°grit should be 


“used after all oil containers have been 


cleaned. The lack of lubricating oil 
causes rapid wear, and at the same 
time, causes teams to suffer on ac- 
count of heavy burdens. 
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“Beauty Is Only 
Skin Deep” 
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GOLD BRICK always looks good. 
Its promising appearance is its sole virtue. 
Looks alone will not sell goods today. Merchan- 
dise with a name—the name of its maker—has the 
call. For only the maker of worthy goods can long 
afford to advertise. At the High Court of Public 
Opinion any other sort is soon condemned. 


Wise manufacturers seek the good publications 
to tell the story of their wares. 
seek the reputable advertising for the readers’ 
The well-informed buyer seeks news 
of good merchandise through the columns of the 
best publications. 


This proves the value of advertising. Neither 
advertiser nor publisher can prosper without your 
Therefore, it is to their advantage to 


They do it, too. 


And it is distinctly to your advantage to be guided 
by the message they lay before you—the advertise- 


Read them regularly! 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The publishers 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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It has to. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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The collars should be cleaned and 
made soft and pliable by the use of a 
smooth, round stick every few days, 
All dirt and sweat should be removed 
and the collar oiled every day or two. 

e- o.8 


We cultivate “crops to prevent tlie 
growth of weeds and grass and to re- 
duce the evaporation of soil moisture 
to the minimum. There are different 
kinds of cultivators and numerous at- 
tachments and types of shovels are 
used on them, such as the peg-tooth 
harrows, one-horse cultivators of 
different kinds, and one and two-row 
cultivators, These implements should 
always be used§in the cultivation of 
crops unless we have excessively wet 
weather, and the crops become foul 
with weeds and grass, and it becomes 
absolutely necessary to use a turning 
plow to bury grass. 

* * 


All harrows and cultivators should 
be taken to pieces occasionaMy and 
thoroughly cleaned. All broken and 
badly worn parts should be replaced, 
all bent parts straightened, and the 
teeth sharpened or reversed in the 
clamps when dull and blunted. Har- 
row and cultivator teeth should be 
kept bright and sharp. 

* 2 * 


The mower and hay rake and bind- 
er are being used this month to save 
hay and to harvest oats. If these 
machines were not overhauled at the 
end of last season’s work or at some 
time during the winter months, it 
should be done just as soon as pos- 
sible. The machine should be re- 
moved to a shady place where the 
ground is level, or if it is rainy 
weather, to a vacant place under a 
shed, and gone over carefully. If a 
farmer will take a mower, reaper, or 
a binder to pieces and make a careful 
study of the various parts and their 
relation to each other and then put 
it together, he will master it. 


All enclosed gears and oil cups 
should be cleaned with gasoline and 
lubricated with a stiff grease and 
graphite mixture. 

ess 

Every mower and binder should 
have two knife bars and the one not 
in use should, of course, be kept 
sharp and ready for use. In grind- 
ing knife sections, be sure to preserve 
the same cutting angle and bevel as 
that found on new sections. 

* * * 


The wise farmers who make hay on 
a large scale use hay-loading and hay- 
unloading and other haying machin- 
ery to cut and put their hay into the 
barn or stack at the right time. A 
few days too early makes poor hay; 
a few days too late shows deteriora- 
tion of quality. 


New Bulletins—Send for Those 
You Want 


A‘* Progressive Farmer reader can 
get any or all of the following 
new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., or his Representative or Sen- 
ator in Congress. 


In_ writing, ask for bulletins by 
number and not by name or title. 
Here are the new bulletins: 


No. 

1135—The Beef Cattle: Their Growth and 
Development. Issued as a guide in de- 
veloping beef calves and is intended 
primarily for the use of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

1142—Growing Crimson Clover. Suitable for 
distribution in the Middle Atlantic and 
Southeastern states. 

1143—Cowpeas: Culture and Varieties. Su- 
‘persedes Farmers’ Bulletin 318, and is 
suitable for distribution in the South- 
ern states. 


118—Pork on the Farm. Killing, 
and Canning. 

1136—Baking in the Home. 

1155—Diseases of Sheep. 

1161—Dodder. 

1171—Growing Annual Flowering Plants. 

1173—Plans of Rural Community Buildings. 

1181—Raising Sheep on Temporary Pastures. 

1188—The Southern Pine Beetle. A Menace 
to the Pine Timber of the Southern 
States. 

1190—How to Grow an Acre of Potatoes. 

1194—Operating a Home Heating Plant. 

734—Flytraps and Their Operation. Directions 
for the Use of Supplementary means of 
controlling flies, 

1187—Cotton Diseases and Their Control. 
Methods of Controlliag Cotton :seace*: 

1196—Standard Containers for Fruits and 
Vegetables. Suitable for general dis- 
tribution. ; 

174-A Dangerous Tobacco Disease Appears 
in the United States. 

025—Cabbage Diseases. Suitable for general 
distribution, 


Curing, 
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By 8. E. WASHBURN 





Typhoid Fever 


YPHOID fever can be contracted 
only by taking into the stomach 
the germs of typhoid; and _ these 
germs always come from the bodies 
of some other 


cases of typhoid. 
Usually the ty- 
phoid germs are 
spread in the 
bowel dis charges 
from the sick per- 
son; this may oc- 
cur in several 
ways: 


1. By drinkirg 
water containing 
these bowel dis- 
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charges. 

2. By drinking milk 
these discharges. 

3. By the direct transfer of typhoid 
germs from one case of typhoid to 
another well person. 

4 By eating food contaminated 
with these bowel discharges, or 
washed in polluted water. 

5. The germs may be carried to 
food by flies. This is a very common 
method of spread. 

Typhoid fever is a disease of filth. 
It can only be contracted by taking 
into the body the waste bowel prod- 
ucts of one previously ill of the dis- 
ease. These waste products, as has 
been mentioned, are conveyed from 
one individual to another usually by 
means of a third object, such as 
water, flies, or milk. 

Typhoid fever can be controlled 
and avoided. Immunity by typhoid 
vaccination is safe and sure. To stop 
the disease the customs and habits of 


containing 


people must be controlled and the 
spread of human bowel material 
stopped. 





The Poultry Yard 


By F. J ROTHPLETZ 





— 


O NOT stop the work of incuba- 

tors yet. May and June hatched 
chicks, properly handled, will make 
winter layers. Wenote the record of a 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullet, hatch- 
ed July 3—which began laying on 
January 4 and by the following Jan- 
uary 1 had lzid 325 eggs. Something 
of a record, even if it was a late 
hatch, 

7 





* * 


English sparrows are numerous all 
over the South, and are about the 
worst robbers of chicken feed we 
know of. The one safe way to get 
rid of them is by the use of traps, 
which are simple, but effective. Spar- 
rows are fine for table use, being of- 
ten sold on some markets as “Rice 
birds” or “Reed birds”. If not wanted 
for table they can be cooked and fed 
to poultry—saving beef scraps, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 493, “English spar- 
rows as a Pest” gives information 
about this. 

es 

Again we wish to caution managers 
of incubators. Be sure to cover the 
door with heavy, dark cloth to ex- 
clude the light during the last days of 
hatch. As soon as out of the shell, 
chicks instinctively try to get to the 
light, which is dangerous. They are 
weak, and the effort in a majority of 
cases, has permanently bad results. 
Keep the incubator dark after the 
nineteenth day, and never allow the 
door to be opened until 40 to 48 hours 
after hatch comes. 

* * * 

The sloping roof shed over a low 
platform covering feed and water ves- 
sels, keeping off hot sun or ®@driving 
rain, and keeping contents of—wvessels 
clean—what a comfort it is to poul- 
try. Content leads to profit for the 
owner. 


* 


* * * 

Turkeys are natural hosts of gape- 
worm, according to Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 939, just issued. A zodlogist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows that not only 
young turkeys, but adult birds are 
infested, and advises in order to pre- 
vent the spread of gapes among 


young chickens, “the exclusion of tur- 
keys from farms where chickens are 
raised.” 


If interested, send for the 


o 
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BUSINESS CAR 


It qualifies unusually high in all those 
essentials which make a work car satis- 
factory in farm use 


It cost little to run, so far as daily supplies 
are concerned; it costs practically nothing 
to keep running, so far as replacement 
upkeep is concerned 


It has built into it the qualities of sturdy 
strength and soundness that enable it to 
work long hours and long days faithfully 
and well 


Dooce BrotTHers, DEetTrair / 
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OOD things 

from 9 sun- 
shiny climes 
poured into a 
single glass for 
you. 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 





RABLE ROOFING 


‘ At Less Than 2c a Square Foot 
Each roll contains 108 square feet of Rubber 
Roofing. Nails and cement for instant laying are 
furnished free with each roll 
PRICES 
1-Ply, Smooth Surfaced..... $1.39 per roll 
2-Ply, Smooth Surfaced 1.67 per roll 
3-Ply, Smooth Surfaced 1.97 per roll 
We are thoroughly equipped to fill all orders for 
ROOFING, WALL BOARD, and all other kinds 
of BUILDING MATERIAL, direct to customer, 
without delay, from Richmond. , 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 
IN OUR FREE CATALOG. 
Write for it today. 
Your mail order will be given prompt attention. 
Remit by check or money order. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Our Best Offer 


The Progressive Farmer 


for 3 full years $2.00 


(156 copies) for 





1 1-2 cents per week. Some bargain 








advertiser, 6 : “I am writing 
essive Farmer, which 
vertising it carries."’ 


When writing to an 
you as an advertiser in The 





bulletin. 


Progr 
guarantees the reliability of all ad 
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Send in your renewal promptly. 









Ready Money 


All the Time for Progressive Farmer 
Agents. 

The Progressive Farmer agent is 
making money because he is repre- 
senting a farm weekly that has a 
place in every Southern home, and he 
is able to get a renewal or new sub- 
scription from practically every call 
he makes. 

There is a big money-making op- 
portunity for a hustling agent in 
yout community. Write today for 
full particulars of money-making of- 
fer to agents and get started right 
now. Turn your spare time into cash 
money during 1921, 


The Progressive Farmer, 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Please send me full particulars of 
your money-making offer to agents, 
.3 I am going to represent you here. 
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JNTEREST in codperative marketing reached a 
red-hot poift in North Carolina last week as a 
result of the wonderful addresses of Aaron Sapiro. 
Meanwhile the campaign in other states is pro- 
ceeding famously. Mississippi is ready, Texas, it 
is said, will likely sign up its million bales before 
July, and Arkansas, South Carolina, and Georgia 
are sure of success. 


EGISTERED and high bred livestock are of 

great importance, but good pastures and an 
abundance of good feeds are of greater im- 
portance first. More and better livestock should 
be kept on many farms, but a larger number of 
acres of land should be devoted to thoroughly 
pone, permanent pastures, and to the growing of 
eeds. 


WE URGE in season and out of season every 
fafffer to produce an abundance of the staple 
food and feed crops, and we also urge every farmer 
to grow the necessary sweet potatoes, cowpeas, and 
sorghum. We desire to emphasize especially the 
importance of the garden, chickens, and milk cows. 
The field crops, the truck crops, and the chickens 
and cows must be made to feed the family and 
the livestock. 


F YOU want to have a noted speaker come to 

your community, if you want to have a reunion, 
a musical program, an Extension Service institute, 
a county agent’s meeting, any kind of a meeting— 
even moving pictures, theatricals, or basket ball— 
there must be a suitable meeting place. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1173, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C, gives plans and illus- 
trations of community buildings and valuable sug- 
gestions in regard to their location, size, con- 
struction, etc. Send to Washington for one of 
these bulletins and talk coéperative community 
development with your neighbors. 


WHEN a great movement for enabling farmers 
to market their own products is put forward, 
it is almost a crime for any Organization to let 
petty jealousies stand in_the way. Yet we hear 
that in some states the Farmers’ Union is taking 
the lead for codperative marketing on the Cali- 
fornia Plan and the Farm Bureau leaders are jeal- 
ous; while in other states, the Farm Bureau is 
leading and the Union sulking. The market move- 
ment does not at all take the place of general 
farmers’ organizations; and Farmers’ Union, Farm 
Bureau, and Cotton Associations should all unite 
as they have done in Texas and Oklahoma to put 
over cooperative marketing and so rescue farmers 
from the grip of the speculators. 


CROPS may be slightly ridged by throwing the 
soil toward the plants with small cultivator 
wings, but deep furrows, high beds, made with 
turning plows, large shovels, and solid sweeps are 
very detrimental in dry weather, as they largely 
increase the loss of soil moisture by evaporation. 
The soil should be stirred shallow so as not to cut 
the roots, and left just about level after each cul- 
tivation in order to reduce the evaporation of soil 
moisture to the minimum. The nearer level and 
smooth and the finer the surface of the cultivated 
soil can be kept, the better. Shallow cultivation is 
best forall ¢rops, but this is especially true of corn. 
Corn has no Jarge, long taproot like that of cot- 
ton, but has a large number of long roots, dis- 
tributed through the upper soil, and the cutting off 
of these roots by deep cultivation gives the plants 
a check from which they never fully recover. 


"HE United States lost one of its greatest men 
last week’ in the death of Franklin K. Lane 
formerly Secretary of Interior. The message he 
sent our Progressive Farmer boys five years ago 
showed the quality of the man. Not only boys 
and girls but men and women also should read and 
reread it. He wrote: 

“The finest quality in a boy is one for which 
he is often most condemned—his curiosity. 
The boy who doesn’t ask “WHY?” and try to 
get the answer into his head, is not going to 
find success. Why do some have big crops and 
others small ones? Why do some men grumble 
all the time and get nowhere? Why do some 
good counties have good roads and others 
poor ones? Why do some men have a little 
money always on hand while others are always 
broke? “Why” is the word that brought your 
grandfather or his grandfather to America. 
“Why” is the word that made us fight the war 











is the 
If you 


for our National independence. ‘“Why” 
word that makes the world go round. 
don’t ask “Why” you never get on.” 


More Glimpses of Eastern North Caro- 
lina and Southern Virginia 


T’S a great pity that more of our mountain and 

Piedmont North Carolinians and Virginians do 

not know the advantages and healthfulness of 
eastern North Carolina and southside Virginia. 


Tens of thousands of young men from our 
mountains and hill counties have “gone west” 
when they should have “gone east”. They have 
gone to the great wheat and corn states of the 
West and have paid two to five times as much for 
land as they would have had to pay for land of 
equal fertility in our Coastal Plain area. Probably 
the main explanation is the old idea that “the East 
ain’t healthy.” Long, long ago, before people 
knew how to control health conditions and before 
drainage had become general, there was of course 
considerable malaria and fever in the East. But 
no longer is there any reason for staying away 
from this great fertile, productive section sjmply 
because health conditions may not have been good 
fifty to seventy-five years ago. 

And now in connection with what we said last 
week, here are some other features that impressed 
us On our recent trips through this great Carolina- 
Virginia empire. 

Better Drainage.—Highly gratifying is the inter- 
est shown in better drainage—better drainage by 
communities and better drainage on individual 
farms. The state drainage law has accomplished 
wonders in many progressive 
citizens to unite for the drainage of lands needing 
it and compel unprogressive minorities to pay 
their part of the cost. By distributing the cost of 
drainage over a period of years, the drainage tax 
falls heavily on no one, while the increased value 
and productiveness of the land offsets the taxes 
during the “drainage tax” period—and then the 
owner has properly drained land from now till 
eternity without further cost. 

More Cows and More Pastures—The East not 
only needs twice as many mules and horses, but 
also twice as many cows. Recent researches have 
proved that milk for children is not a matter of 
choice; it is a matter of necessity. Without milk, 
a child is almost sure to be stunted and may be- 
come so weakened or undernourished as to die 
from some disease it would ctherwise have been 
robust enough to resist. And grown people need 
milk almost as much as children. The East should 
double the number of its dairy cows, and then get 
every farm to take the pasture prescription which 
County Agent J. L. Holliday has so successfully 
prescribed for many Martin County farms. 

More Hay and Legumes.—There is also greatly 
increased interest in hay-raising. Alfalfa is doing 
well in many places, and-ten farmers should try it 
next fall to every one who now has a patch of it. 
Soy beans have become one of the standard crops 
along the coast. In some sections it is a common 
practice to plant corn and soy beans together, the 
same planter dropping both corn and beans at the 
same time. Many farmers are succeeding with 
crimson clover. More spring oats were sowed this 
year than ever before. On one country road we 
saw five wagons in a line all loaded with newly- 
bought Western hay—but we do not believe any- 
body will encounter such a spectacle anywhere in 
eastern North Carolina next year!, And we should 
add that our Eastern farmers seem to take good 
care of both their horses and cattle. Although it 
was early spring, it was rare that we saw a really 
poor or neglected-looking horse, mule, or cow. 

Painted Houses, Schoolhouses, and Churches.— 
Another gratifying fact was the large proportion 
of homes we found beautifully painted—the old in- 
viting Southern plan of “a white house with green 
blinds set in a grove of lordly trees” being com- 
mon. The country churches, too, were surprisingly 
large and attractive, the same white-and-green 
paint combination being the rule. And the people 
are putting up many modern and well-equipped 
schoolhouses. ; 

Beautiful Trees.—A large part of the residences, 
churches, schoolhouses, and all other buildings, 
both in country.and town, have their beauty en- 
hanced by the majority of great old trees. Armies 
of stately cedars often line the roadways. Ancient 
crape myrtles a foot or more in thickness glorify 


cases. It enables 
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many a front yard. Willow oaks and water oaks 
are also much used. And in April the yellow jes- 
samines made many an almost uninhabited road- 
way as fragrant as a bower of roses. 

It is indeed @ great country, is eastern North Caro- 
lina and southside Virginia, It needs twice as many 
horses, mules, and cows, and vastly more modern 
farm machinery. With these improvements, it would 
have the rich prairie lands of the West beat a mile. 
For our Coastal Plain has in effect “all the fertility 
of the great West with twice its growing season”. 


Dairying Goes Well With Cotton 


HEN the price of cotton is unsatisfactory 
Wi Southern farmer is always looking for 

a “substitute” crop for cotton. It is not sub- 
stitutes that we need but companions—other lines 
of farming which may be carried on along with 
cotton, to increase the money income, and furnish 
work for the labor more days in the year than is 
possible with any one field crop. 

There are many other crops or lines of farming 
which can be fitted in with cotton production, 
wherever the farmer lives on his farm and will 
give the thought and attention necessary for work- 
ing out the details. In fact, it is all a mistake 
that no other crops or lines of farming can be 
dovetailed into the operations of a cotton farm. 
They can be fitted in with cotton growing as well 
as with other crops, if sufficient attention ts given 
to working out plans and supervising the work. 
Of course, it is a more difficult business to ar- 
range for the successful operation of two or three 
money crops than for one crop; but it can be done. 
In fact, it must be done or cotton production and 
Southern farming fail. 

Of the numerous other lines of production, one 
or two of which must be worked in with cotton 
growing, there is perhaps none better suited to 
Southern conditions than dairying. 

A farm implement dealer recently remarked to 
the writer that he had sold 10@ cream separators 
around a little town of 3,000 population in Missis- 
sippi. A little investigation will show anyone that 
this is one of the most prosperous small towns in 
the state. A creamery is located near the town 
and the farmers are producing cream as well as 
other crops. 

A landowner near this same town related his 
very satisfactory experience in putting a small 
herd of dairy cows with an old cotton-growing 
tenant. Less cotton is not grown, but the tenant 
and his family make the hay and silage for 
the cows and also do the milking, separate the 
cream, and deliver it to the creamery. The land- 
owner and the tenant divide the monthly cream 
checks. The result is that the small farm is being 
run this year without advances in money or pro- 
visions to the tenant. The tenant’s half of the 
checks is supporting his family. 

Of course, dairying will not always be as profit- 
able as during the last few years, but where the 
dairying is carried on as part of the general farm- 
ing operations, and the feed for the cows is pro- 
duced on the farm by the tenant, along with the 
cotton crop, the dairy cows will always add to the 
income of the farm without much increase in the 
expense. The dairy will merely enable the farm 
workers to market more days of labor and while 
the wages received in times of dairy depression 
will not be large they will be equal to those re- 
ceived in other lines of farming. 

Of course, a market for the milk or cream must 
first be provided. A Creamery is almost a neces- 
sity, but where such exists there is no money 
crop which makes a better companion for cotton 
than dairying. Both require much human labor, 
but their demands conflict as little as any other 
two lines which caff be put into operation. We re- 
peat, that it is not a substitute for the cotton crop 
which is needed, but a companion crop which will 
occupy a part of the land now put into cotton and 
furnish profitable labor for the farmer and his 
family when not employed in the cotton fields. Of 
course, if so much of the land is put into cotton 
that there is no land left for growing feed crops 
and no labor available for producing these crops 
and for doing the milking, dairying cannot be 
made to fit into cotton farming; but in that case 
no other work can go with cotton growing or the 
growing of any other single crop. Two money 


crops are more difficult to handle than one, Dut 
they pay better. 
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A SUCCESS 





What Does the ‘‘Co-operative Marketing Contract’’ 
Mean to You? 


By CLARENCE POE 


TALK FOR BOYS 











Y DEAR Boy:— 
In last week’s Progressive Farmer I took up 
the question, “Why Doesn’t Farming Pay 


Better?” 

1 showed then that American farmers as a class 
have not prospered these last forty years—that of 
American farmers in 1880 only 1 in 4 was a tenant, 
whereas in 1920 practically 2 in 5 were tenants. 


This means, in short, that we as American farm- 
ers have not been getting enough yearly returns to 
support ourselves and our families. Consequently, 
we have been forced to sell off year after year a 
part of the land we formerly owned in order to 
keep on farming. 

* * * 

What is the remedy for this situation? What 

must we do in order to make farming pay better? 


As I said last week, there are two questions that 
must be considered: (1) What can be done to in- 
crease the profits of farmers as a class? (2) Re- 
gardless of what may or may not be done to help 
farmers as a class, what can each individual farmer 
do to increase his profits as an individual? 

* * * 


If you are to be a farmer, both these questions 
mean much to your future, and I know you wish 
to consider them seriously and sensibly. 


First of all, let us see why farmers as a class 
have not prospered heretofore, and what changes 
therefore must be made in order that we may 
make profits in the future. 


I believe farmers as a class have not prospered 
heretofore for two main reasons: 


(1) We hgve not marketed or sold our crops in a 
businesslike, scientific, or common-sense way. 


(2) We have never been able to get money or credit 
on as easy, fair, or profitable terms as men in business 
get money. Consequently, we have had to pay out- 
rageously high rates for money or supplies with which 
to make crops; and we have not been able to get money 
on fair terms when we wanted to hold crops off of 
glutted markets. 


As a thoughtful boy I believe you know the 
truth of both these statements without my taking 
time to argue them with you. A friend of mine 
gives the following dialogue as representing all 
that the farmer has to do with the sale of his 
products under the existing system: 


“What have you got on your wagon?” 
“4 bale of cotton.” 

“What grade?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“What staple?” 

“] don’t know.” 

“What does it weigh?” 

“] don’t know.” 

“What price?” 


“I don’t know.” 
** * 


If you have ever been with your father when he 
sold his crops, you know that this conversation 
Tepresents just about what actually takes place. 


Now I want to ask you if you have ever seen 
anybody else but a farmer sell his products in this 
way? When you buy from merchants or manu- 
facturers, they always know what their products 
ought to bring and they name the price you are 
expected to pay. That is “merchandising” a prod- 
uct. When we sell our farm crops, we simply 
throw them on the market and take whatever the 
rere offer. That is “dumping” a product on the 
Market. 


You never heard of a merchant saying to your 
father and other customers: “I want to sell my 
Stock of goods right away; so what will you give 
me for my calico, gingham, sheeting, shoes, sugar, 
etc, etc.P Come on in and name your price.” A 
merchant never sells this way unless he is in a 
State of bankruptcy, because he knows such a plan 
would ruin prices and destroy profits. Yet our 
farmers year after year sell their products under 
this sort of system, or lack of system—and they 
Stay in a state of bankruptcy all the time. 

* * * 


You know how it has been with regard to cotton 
these last six months. Cotton factories had accu- 
mulated a great stock of goods and did not wish 
to buy more cotton. Yet our farmers kept sell- 
ing, regardless of price. Farmers kept glutting the 
Market until prices went down to half the cost of 
Making the cotton. 


Other businesses have also lost money during 
the recent hard times, but they did not keep on 
selling regardless of cost or price. Consequently 


they haven’t suffered anything like such losses as 
armers have. 


._ Mr. Herbert Hoover made an address last month 
'n which he showed that your father and other 


ts now get only $115 for the same quantity, 


Crops that brought $100 before the World War. 









be a farmer ought to be tremendously in- 
in the coédperative marketing 


Bee boy in the South who expects to 


terested 
campaign. 

If we can establish a wise system of codper- 
ative marketing now, it will not only serve our 
present generation but will insure better prices 
for all the farmers of the future. 

In the article on this page we are trying to 
make the shortcomings of our present mar- 
keting system so plain that even a boy will 
see them and wish to help correct them. 











The men who sell wholesale food, however, are 
etting $150 for the quantity that brought $100 be- 
ore the war. The men who sell retail food are 
getting $156 for the quantity that brought $100 be- 
fore the war; and the railroads now get $166 for 
each $100 they then received. The sellers of build- 
ing materials are getting $212 and the sellers of 
house furnishings $275 for what then brought $100, 
Union laborers are getting $199 for work which 
brought them $100 before the war. 
> * * 


I think it is plain enough that the farmer has 
suffered more than manufacturers, mechants, or 
union laborers. Why? Because in farming every 
single individual farmer sells his product for him- 
self, not knowing what grade it is or what price 
he really ought to get, and without any under- 
standing or coéperation with his brother farmers, 
and no matter how glutted or overflowing a mar- 
ket may be, we keep on selling and thereby ruin- 
ing prices for ourselves and #1 our brother farm- 
ers. 

Suppose each factory worker went out in the 
fall, loaded up a few wagons with ali the manufac- 
tured goods he and his family had produced dur- 
ing the year, and “dumped” his year’s “crop” of 
manufactured goods on the market, naming no 
price on it, but simply taking the best offer that 
he could get according to the degree of his ignor- 
ance or helplessness! Every sensible boy knows 
that with such a plan of selling manufactured 
goods, prices of such goods would be cut all to 
pieces and profits would disappear. Yet that is 
the way we sell farm products. 


Union labor, too, is getting almost exactly dou- 
ble what it got before the war, while the farmer is 
getting only just about as much as he then re- 
ceived. But if the laborers quit their unions, and 
every man went out by himself to get a job and 
cut prices on everybody else, wages of labor would 
soon be cut in half just as farm profits have been. 


The remedy that our farmers should adopt, there- 
fore, is the codperative marketing system, which has 
already brought prosperity to California, Ireland, Den- 
mark, etc. We must get the farmers in every state 
to sell their cotton, tobacco, and peanuts together in 
great quantities. We must hire the smartest, honest- 
est, brainiest business men we can get as selling 
agents. Our selling agents must study market, crop, 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“IN A ROSE GARDEN” 


VEN with the beauty of May roses and June 

roses all about us—such roses as were pictured 

on our cover page recently—one is reminded 
that their beauty like man’s own life is fleeting. In 
his graceful and melodious poem, “A Rose Garden”, 
written 25 years ago, John Bennett expresses this 
sense of the swiftness of our days and the quickness 
which marks alike the passing of ali human pain or 
human pleasure: 


A hundred years from now. 
We shall not care at all. — 
It will not matter then a whit,— 
The honey or the gall. 
The summer days that we have known 
Will all forgotten be and flown; 
The garden will be overgrown 
Where now the roses fall. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We shall not mind the pain; 

The throbbing crimson tide of life 
Will not have left a stain. 

The songs we sing together, dear, 

The dreams we dream together here, 

Will mean no more than means a tear, 
Amid a summer rain. 








dear heart, 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
e grief will all be o’er; 

The sea of care will surge in vain 
Upon a careless shore; 

These glasses we turn down to-day 

Here at the parting of the way— 

We shall be wineless then as they, 
And will not mind it more. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We'll neither know nor care 

What came of all life’s bitterness 

Or followed love’s despair. 

Fhen fill the glasses up again, 

And kiss me through the rose-leaf rain, 

We'll build one castle more in Spain, 
And dream one more dream there. 


JOHN BENNETT. 
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and money conditions tne word over, ask a fair price, 
and sell our crops, under our direction, in the same 
sensible way in which other businesses sell what they 
have to offer. . 

We must have our crops sold by men who are trying 
to see how big they can make the farmer's share, 


instead of how little. 
* * 


As I have said, farmers have also lost a great 
deal of money because they haven’t been able to 
get credit on fair terms. 


Here, too, the remedy is to be found in codpera- 
tive marketing. With codperative marketing, the 
association will bé able to make advances on their 
crops to homest and industrious farmers at low 
rates of interest, so the farmers will get the ad- 
vantage of cash prices from their merchants in- 
stead of having to pay high “time prices”. The 
California marketing associations have advanced 
millions to growers by safe plans of this sort. 


For all these reasons and for many others, I 
hope you will talk codperative marketing with 
your father and help him get other signers to the 
contract. It means much for your future. 

* * * F 


Let me emphasize just one more thing, however. 
No matter how much farmers as a class may pros- 
per as a result of better marketing and better 
finance, you yourself will not be as prosperous as 
other farmers unless you are individually efficient. 
And to be individually efficient, I believe two 
things are necessary: 

(1) You must have rich land. 

(2) You must use modern, efficient implements and 
machinery and the larger horsepower that goes with 
them. 

It has not been long since I wrote you a letter 
on the single subject of rich lands, so I need not 
repeat what I then said. Just remember this, how- 
ever: it takes just as much sweat, muscle, toil, 
time, and energy to plant and cultivate one-third- 
bale-per-acre cotton land or ten-bu@hels-per-acre 
corn land as it does to cultivate land yielding four 
times as much, and no matter what marketing sys- 
tem we may have, there is never going to be much 
profit for anybody who makes cnly*average yields, 

Nor is there ever going to be much profit for 
you if you add only the muscle of one horse or 
one mule to your own brain and muscle. Prices 
will never be good enough to pay much profit on 
the acreage which a man can handle with one 
horse or mule. 

I want to see you prosper. To do this you must 
look after both elements of success. You must 
help win prosperity for farmers as a class through 
better marketing and better finance. You must help 
win prosperity for yourself as an _ individual 
through richer lands, modern equipment, and more 
horsepower. Neither plan alone will give you 
prosperity. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Do You Know the Bible ?—Ten 


Questions 
B: WHOM was a water test once used to prove 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 


soldiers? 
2. What was the manner of Saul’s death, and 
why? 
Who was the president mentioned in sacred 
history, and by whom appointed? 
Who came very near being killed for eating a 
a little honey? 
Who built a pillar to make himself remem- 
bered because he had no son? 
What wicked king delayed the punishment 
due to his evil deeds by humbling himself? 
What king of Israel disguised himself before 
entering battle? 
What king released Jehoiachin, king of Judah, 
after he had been in prison for thirty-seven 
years, and nourished and honored him till the 
day of his death? 
9. What captive Jew grieved so bitterly over the 
downfall of Jerusalem that he was permitted 
by the king, whom he served, to return and 
rebuild the holy city? 
Who was the brother of Goliath, and who 
slew him? 


10. 


Where to Find Answers to the Above Questions: 


1. Judges 7:4-5, 12. 6.1 Kings 21:29, 

2.1 Chron. 10:4. 7.1 Kings 22:30. 

3. Daniel 6:2. 8& Jeremiah 52:31. 

4. 1 Samuel 14:24-27; 43-45. 9. Nehemiah 1 ahd 2. 
5. 2 Samuel 18:18, 10, 2 Samuel 21:19, 


(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


A Thought for the Week 


Tiveen is all the difference in the world be- 
tween what you wish and what you will. Any- 
body can wish anything. You can sit on the 
porch and wish you were the Queen of Sheba. But 
it takes will to go out to the kitchen and wash the 


dishes. Wish is often a wind-bag. Will is a go- 
getter. Wish talks a lot. Will is apt to be grimly 
silent. “Blab, blab, blab,” brags your tongue. 


“Never mind what he says. Watch what I make 
him do,” says your will. And what your will says 
—goes. Which have you—will-power or wish- 
power?—The American Magazine. 


“A 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 

A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 














Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
mo pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
®@ few cents at drug.stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, 0, 














Six saath ee School 
June 22-August 2 


Special Teacher’s Normal 
Course. Public School Music, 
leading to supervisor’s diploma. 
All departments open, including 
piano, voice, violin and dramat- 
ic art. Nationally known teach- 
ers added to our own strong 
faculty. Private and class les- 
sons. Demonstration class. Ten 
artist and orchestral concerts. 
Theory classes free. Dormitory 
for women students. Get our 
summer circular. Write today. 


J. W. McCLAIN, President, 
256 W. B’dway, Louisville, Ky. 


WOOL 


BXCHANGE YOUR WOOL FOR FINB WOOLEN 
BLANKETS AND AUTOMOBOILE ROBES. 
You can get much more out of it this way than 
by — at the low market prices. We are doing 
this w for thousands of others. Write today 


for cHATHAl 
HAM MABUFACTURING COmPAnY. 
Dept. inston-Salem, N. C, 





























THIS CANNER 


Complete with all tools 
for operation $.25, 
My i Works glass jars or 
| Hi tin cans, burns wood, 
mii daily capacity 300 to 
i M, Na 600 cans, Free descrip- 
Wii tive matter. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE UNITED 
FARM WOMEN 


UNE 3.—Milk and Cheese. Farmers’ 
Bulletins 487 and 413, 

Business meeting. 

Roll-call: Each woman give one reason 
for keeping a cow on the farm. 

Record: Just a Wearyin’ for You. Wil- 
liams. 

Demonstration by home demonstration 
agent. Cheese. 

Paper: Composition of Milk With Special 
Reference to Its Growth-promoting and 
Disease-preventing Vitamines for Chil- 
dren, Page 13, Farmers’ Bulletin 413. 

Paper: Comparative Food Values’ of Milk 
and Cheese. Page 37 Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 363. 

Discussion: Cottage Cheese-as a Sub- 
stitute for Meat. Circular 109, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Record: Auld Lang Syne. Westminster 
Chimes. - 
Refreshments: Rennet custard with 

whipped cream 

References: 

The Care of Milk and Its Use in the 
Home. Farmers’ Bulletin 413. 

Milk as Food. Farmers’ Bulletin 74. 

Facts About Milk. Farmers’ Bulletin 42. 

The Use of Milk as Food. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 363. 

How to Make Cottage Cheese on the 
Farm, Farmers’ Bulletin ,850. 

Cheese and Its Economical Uses in the 
Diet. Farmers’ Bulletin 487. 

Cheese Making on the Farmm. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 166. 

Varieties of Cheese: Descriptions and 
Analyses. Bulletin No. 608, Bureau_of 
Animal Industry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


Making Butter on the Farm. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 876. 

Farm Butter Making. Farmers’ Bulletin 
541, 

The Digestibility of Cheese. Circular 166, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Care of Milk. Farmers’ Institute 
Lecture Yo. 1, Office of Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Making Farm Butter in the South. 
Specially prepared by the Dairy Divis- 
ion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Home Making of Cottage Cheese and 
Buttermilk Cheese, Extersion Circular 
62, Agricultural Extension Service, N. 
C. State College of Agriculture, Ral- 
eigh and West Raleigh, N. C. 

Cottage Cheese Dishes. Circular 109, Of- 
fice of the Secretary United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Buttermilk Cheese and Cottage Cheese. 
Bulletin 315, Agricultural Experimen: 
Station of the U niversity of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 











Seasonable Suggestions 


pce ANIZE a community sing when 
there is a full moon. 

Buy an extra pair of light-weight 
corsets so that you can change on 
hot afternoons. 

A big jar filled with pine branches 
is a better summer decoration for the 


fireplace than waste papers, burnt 
matches, and cigarette stumps. 


Cloths kept demp with a solution 
of epsom salts will relieve the rash 
caused by poison oak. 

The French serve hot roast chicken 
and: lettuce salad together. Try it, 
it makes a delicious dinner. 


Do you do a little cultivating every 
day in the garden? It is much easier 
to keep the weeds down in that way. 

Navy blue dotted swiss with white 
dots and white collars and cuffs and a 
big sash of itself makes a serviceable 
and attractive dress to wear to town. 


A dirty chicken house is another 
place for flies to breed. Clean it at 
least once a week and spread the 
manure immediately on the garden. 
Kerosene perche: and nests at the 
same time. 

Weigh baby and keep a careful 
record of her g-ins. She should show 
a steady increase month by month 
even though she has some slight, 
temporary set-back. If she does not 
gain for two weeks take her to a 
doctor at once. Do not wait for 
other symptoms. 


A Piece of Beef 


M® JONES killed the cow. His 
yife proposed that he _ wait 
until cold weather but he said he was 
beef hungry and would dispose of 
the surplus to the neighbors. But 
one had killed a calf, and another a 
yig, and so Mrs. Jones put her wits 
o work to make that cow do service 
for a long time. Part of it she had 
fresh, part cured, some canned, and 
some as soup. 

The first night they began using the 
fresh meat she had a rib roast which 
is No. 3 in the accompanying cut. She 
removed the bones with a_ small 
sharp knife and made a roll roast by 
wrapping the thin portion around the 
thick flesh and keeping it in shape 
with skewers and string. This roasted 
in a hot oven until it was brown; 
then she decreased the heat and 
cooked it until it was a delicate pink 
inside. Of course it would have been 
best to put no water in the pan but 
she did because her oven had no pipe 
to carry away smoke and she did 
not want the fumes in the kitchen. 
A split onion she laid on top, also 
some pepper’ and some salt. 
The last she would not have added 
until later had she put it on the cut 
flesh; the skin kept it from penetrat- 
ing and extracting the juices at once 
In the water she laid a small sprig of 
dried celery top, not to disguise the 
flavor but with the salt to develop it. 

When the roast was done she re- 





3617—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, * 44, and 4 
inches bust measure. A 38- inch size 
will require 6% yards of 27-inch 
material. The width of the skirt at 
the foot is about 2 yards. 

3605—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size requires 
3% yards of %-inch material. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two pattérns ordered at one time 25 cents. Ten 
days required to ‘fill orders. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you wish a copy of our fashion catalog. 


] 
i 
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3806—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will re- 
quire 4% yards of 36-inch material. 

3507—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
will require 5 yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is about 2 yards. 














Farm Caaner Mig. Co 
Meridian, Miss, 





moved it from the pan onto a hot 
platter, being very careful not to 
pierce it with a fork and let out the 
juices unnecessarily, On ‘the top she 
laid a sprig of parsley. It was beau. 
tiful and appetizing. 


To make the gravy she put the pan 
on the stove, added one and a half 
cups of water, stirred it, with the 
edge of the spoon down, until all the 
sticky brown was dissolved, put in 
salt and pepper, took out the onion 
and celery and then thickened it with 
four level tablespoons of flour in half 
a cup of water. After cooking up 
well she skimmed off the fat. Of 
course, if there had been much fat in 
the pan she could have stirred the 


& 





flour into it and added the water 
later, with little fear of lumping. 

A rigid, keen-edged, long-bladed 
knife she provided for Mr. Jones's 
use, as well as a carving fork witha 
good guard. 

The bones ‘taken from the roast 
Mrs. Jones broke up; and, having 
read last week’s article on meat, she 
understood why she put it on to sims 
mer in cold salty water. I'll finish 
telling about this soup next week. It 
all happened on Saturday. 

Sunday morning ~-Mrs. Jones put 
through the meat grinder, coarsest 
cutter, a cup of the raggedy edges of 
last night's roast and with it an on- 
ion. This went into the frying pam 
with three chopped-up Irish potatoes, 
some of the left-over gravy and a lit- 
tle water. A fine hash it made t00, 
appetizing and free from grease. 

The roast was cold for Sunday din- 
ner and was served with baked pota- 
toes; spinach, with hard boiled egg 
on top and a little vinegar; lettuce 
salad; and later, canned apple saucé 
pie. 

Some friends came in for supper; 
and the roast was sliced cold, af- 
ranged on a platter prettily, am 
served with light ‘bread cut thin an 
buttered, Irish potato salad, radishes, 
pickles, cake, peaches and milk. 

Next week’s story will tell more of 
how Mrs. Jones used all the othef 
cuts; so be sure to save this week's 
number with the picture of the parts 
of beef. 


Graduation Dresses 


ANY schools are limiting each 
member of the senior class to 
for her commencement frock. Fof 
this small sum one can have a most 
attractive dress. Plain voile is inex 
pensive, and only about four yar s 
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are required to make a dress. The 
waist may be made butterfly style 
with a dainty vest of either tucked 


net or the material; the skirt may be 
tucked or draped. Draped skirts are 
lovely as are the ones with loose 
hanging panels. Such dresses can be 
edged with cordings or narrow plait- 
ings of voile or net. 

Organdy dresses are worn more 
than ever this season; and, by getting 
the new material with the permanent 
gloss, they can be washed well, there- 
by rendering them more serviceable. 
Organdies can be bought for less 
than-a dollar a yard, and no material 
tucks prettier or lends itself to such 
a variety of styles. An effective dress 
is made entirely of organdy. The 
skirt can be a two-piece one with 
loose panels from the waist to the 
hem. The panels, sash, collar, and 
cuffs may be picoted, or rolled and 
whipped and a tiny lace added, or 
left plain, as one prefers. 

In some schools the graduates are 
required to make their own dresses. 
Plan your dress well before you buy 
the material, so that you will not 
have too much left. Place the pat- 
terns and pin them on the goods 
carefully, then cut slowly and evenly, 
and your dress is half made. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 

Selma, Ala. 


Questions and Answers 


He* can ] keep my white enamel 
bedroom furniture looking nice?” 
Wipe it off about once a month with 
a cloth wrung out in gasoline. If 
there are finger prints or other soiled 
spots these will disappear. 


“I have a pale lavender dress of 
dimity; what can I do to set the 
color before washing it?” Soak the 
cloth, before making it up if possible, 
in a solution of a tablespoon of sugar 
of lead to a gallon of water. 

. 6 * 


“Are bedspreads of all-over crochet 
lace much used?” The ones with the 
bands of filet crochet combined with 
linen seem to be more popular just 
now than those of which you write 
although both are pretty, as are the 
knotted ones so much used just now. 

* Ox 


“Is it possible to can fruits and 
vegetables in glass in a steam pres- 
sure canner?” Yes, any type of jar 
or can that might be used with the 
hot water bath method may be used 
with a steam pressure canner with 
perfect success. 

3 . 

A decoration for a little girl’s 
birthday party supper table is request- 
ed. Try pouring melted paraffin into 
a shallow glass dish and while it is 
still soft stick the candles in, one for 
each year. When the paraffin hardens 
they will stand very straight and be 
perfectly solid. Water can then be 
put in the dish and filled with fresh 
flowers. The lighted candles above 
the flowers look very pretty. 

‘* + 


A recipe for making cheese of 
sour cream is wanted. English cream 
cheese is made as follows: very thick, 
sour cream is poured carefully into 
a linen bag and this is hung up, with 
a basin underneath to catch the whey, 
ina cool room. The air in the room 
must be pure as the cream easily ab- 
sorbs odors. When the whey is 
partly drained off, the bag is twisted 
tight and bound so as to dry the curd 
more; then, after 24 to 48 hours, ac- 
cording to temperature and the con- 
sistency of the cream, the cheese is 
ready to eat and may be molded as 
desired. This is hardly a true cheese 
as no rennet is used but it is very 
delicious, 

** * 

“Housecleaning time is here. What 
can I do to make my house attractive 
for summer?” Go through your rooms 
and take out all the useless things 
that have accumulated during the 
winter, take down the heavy draper- 
les, and substitute light ones of 
dimity, muslin, or marquisette with 
Overdrapes eof cretonne or pretty 
&ingham. Try to look at your walls 
with the eyes of a stranger and re- 
move the pictures that are not really 
beautiful. If you find yourself with 
bare walls after you have done this, 
send for a few. really good repro- 
fluctions. of famous. pictures. They, 


are famous because they are so beau- 
:tful that people have loved them 
through all the years. 


Do not hang 


the pictures too high. Cover the 
sofa cushions and beds with light 
washable materials and. rearrange 
the chairs so that they will catch 


every breeze that blows and be in a 
good reading light. 


TWO MISTAKES 


No Interest Except in House and 


Baby 


FTER I was married and started 

housekeeping I spent all my time 
in keeping the house clean and, after 
baby was born, attending to her. I 
never found time to visit my neigh- 
bors or for reading, music, or any 
pleasant pastime. I did not visit the 
school, or attend the Ladies’ Aid or 
go to a picnic. I let others conduct 
the Sunday school and took no part 
in anything for the benefit of the 
community or myself either. 

I neglected my own person, the 
little things that show refinement. 
Yet my baby was attended to and my 
house was clean. It was the same 
story of all work and no play. I was 
mentally starving. A chance remark 
of my husband showed me my mis- 
take. in ce & 


“We Did Not Try Our Wings” 


UR family made the mistake of 

staying under the parental roof 
after we were grown. All our efforts 
to go out into the world and make 
places for ourselves while we were 
young were discouraged by our par- 
ents. Consequently, with the passing 
of the years, we feel our lack of abil- 
ity to undertake or carry out any 
plan however good, without the ad- 
vice and aid of the others. 

We lack resourcefulness and initia- 
tive, two things so important for a 
successful life, 

The home nest is the ideal place 
for the boys and girls till they are 
grown, after which they should try 
their wings. W. 


To Reduce the Weight 


ROM the number of letters which 

keep coming, the whole feminine 
world is too fat and wants to know 
how to reduce itself and make itself 
more comfortable and more attrac- 
tive. There are a number of reasons 
why we should not allow ourselves 
to become too large. First, an excess 
of fat is not healthy, it is hard on the 
heart and dangerous in other ways; 
second, it is not comfortable; and 
third, it is not becoming. I do not 
mean that we all want to be skinny 
or that plumpness is unattractive. 

As a general rule it is simply a 
question of eating too much. There 
are some people that eat very spar- 
ingly and still continue to put on 
flesh but they are the exception and 
should see a doctor if uncomfortably 
stout. 

Therefore the first thing to do to 
reduce flesh is to eat small portions 
of all foods, always leaving the table 
a little hungry. It is a good rule to 
limit oneself to one helping of each 
dish. Starches and sugars should be 
avoided—potatoes, cereals, breads, 
puddings, and pies. Do not use an 
excessive amount of sugar in tea or 
coffee; and leave off candy, especially 
between meals. 

After all these “don’ts” there seems 
very little left but not so; for one can 
eat plenty of green vegetables, salads, 
and fruits, excepting bananas. Milk, 
meat, and eggs taken in reasonable 
amounts do no harm and butter may 
be used sparingly. 

To make oneself more comfort- 
able and aid the .appearance one 
should buy a good corset that fits 
well and come just above the waist 
line, and a snug, well-fitting brassiere. 
Stocking supporters should be at- 
tached to the corsets and broad 
heeled shoes worn. More exercise will 
be taken if we are properly dressed 
and the expense is more than justi- 
fied. 

For dresses the stout woman should 
select loose ones that have long lines; 
those that hang from the shoulders 
are good. Avoid light shirt waists 
with dark skirts as these add to the 
apparent size, as do broad stripes and 
plaids. There is nothing that is more 
universally becoming or that will 
make one:.look i smaller than dark, 
loosely-fitting clothes, neat. shoes, 
and skirts that are not too long nor 
ull. 
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No more lugging out of all 


ing days and days 
paint to harden. ° 
walking about on boards, for 
€ You can, if pushed 
for time, paint it today, and 
actually use it tomorrow. 


just as well to give it at least 
36 hours to harden; which, 
after all, is only one day and 
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yesterday— 


Just mové the furniture 
over on one half and paint the 
other half. Then, in 48 hours 
move it over again, and paint 
that half, 

Leastwise, you can do it 
that way if you are sure to 
use Lowe Brothers Hard 
Drying Floor Paint. 

It would be rather risky 
with any but Lowe Brothers. 

Like all Lowe Brothers 
Paint and Varnish, it is sold 
by the best dealer in each 
town. 
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are practically eliminated. 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill Fry tA 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢“"¥ 
oiled, Every moving part 2 : 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Cru, AERMOTOR CO 
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Many are making $15 and up per day 
canning fruite and vegetables for 
market, neighbors and home by 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, 
easy to operate. Prices, $4.50 and 
up. We furnish cans and labels. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


: n in the w d—f 
Carolina Metal Products Co., P. 0. Box 100 Wilmington, N.C o Kimball system positively) © Be asians. 


FREE: Satis; 
tem Hf you atonce 
We will send them 
to reliable people \ 
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Write today for Special Low 





FREE Bookon AW, 
work. momiiin clutch ietenea 
engine never stopping. Stric' 
wheels. Rune belt machinery when 
810 Saw Cutse Minute! 30 





Factory Price and 
Log Saw. Does 10 to15 Ss 
tly a One Man Outfit. M 


Trial. Cash or 
Guarantees. Special Offer Now! Free Book! 


Send for Money-Saving Plan and FREE CATALOG 

— —_— eee 

Under no eircums ean yoo afford to buy or consider 

any other organ until you have our money-saving proposi- 

tion. Our half-century's f i our 
strong mean much to you, 


W. W. KIMBALL CO.,388-A Kimball Hall, Chicago 
distrbating Baceesand the pt hang SSide ‘with 
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pot sawing. Over 4 H-P- 

d Today! 
1841 Weod Street, 
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best fish bait eve 
WALION SUPPLY CO. R 


MFG. co. OTTAWA, KANGAS, 
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STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catche 


es them likea fly-trapcatches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
or express. Write for price list of fishermen’s specialties 
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YOU CAN SAVE $50.00 
By recovering your old 
self e make these 
6 5 and recovers to fit all makes 
e up 25 da models a, cars. 
-,Any person at can 
ParcelsPostPaid) i, a car can put it 
on, .We furnish instructions. Roof and quarters sewed 
together with rear curtain, fasteners, welts and tacks. 
All complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 
ber of yous one and we will i —' you ourecatalog with 

samples and quote you exact price. Fi 

Liberty Top & Tire Co., Dept. A-6, Cincinnatd, Ohio, 


Send in your renewat promptly, . Bet up-a-clab and 
get a reward. : las inp ane 
~~ 


Mink and Muskrat 
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-211 St. Louis, Mo, 
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GILMERS FAMOUS 
MATCHED REMNANTS 





HIS roll of remnants is a friend of the 

family. It is a money saver. These rolls are 
made up of percale, calico, gingham, bleached domestic, 
sheeting, diaper cloth, cheviots, suiting, drapery, 
damask, towels, outing) denim, etc. The pieces run 
from 4 to 1 yard lengths. Only one kind of goods is 
put into a roll, and the patterns are matched as near 
as possible. 


Thrifty housewives throughout the 
country are using these rolls to make boys waists, pants, 
underwear, little girls dresses, night gowns, ladies 
' waists, aprons, boudoir caps, pillow cases, cushion 
covers, quilts, and numerous other things used around 
the home. 


All that is needed to accomplish wonders 
with the remnants sent out in our rolls is a little pa- 
tience and practice in cutting the goods. Many dollars 
can be saved each year on the family dry goods bill by 
using these remnant rolls for such articles as mentioned 
above. 


We have over five thousand merchants 
throughout the country now selling these rolls. Every 
roll is guaranteed to be satisfactory, or it can be re- 
turned and money refunded. 


If there is no merchant convenient to 
you handling 6ur Famous Remnant Rolls, we will send 
one, or aS many as you wish by parcel post, prepaid at 
the regular price of $1.00 per roll. In ordering send 
us the name and address of the dealer from whom you 
are buying your dry goods. — ; 

Fill out order blank below and enclose 


with cashier’s check, money order or currency. State 
kind of goods preferred and mention second choice. 





GILMER DRY GOODS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. O. 


_ Please Write Plainly 


I enclose $............for which send prepaid.............. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progréssive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the adver- 
tising it carries.” 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ““The Young People’s Department” The Progressive Farmer 











“A Quart a Day’’, the Doctors Say 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I gave you one or two pieces of verse 
last week. Now I want to give you 
one more before we get out of our poet- 
ical humor. 

Doctors have found a substance in 
milk called “vi-ta-mines”. (You can 
pronounce it.) Everybody must have 
vitamines in order to keep well and 
strong. It is impossible to get these vita- 
mines in any other food as easily, 
cheaply, and satisfactorily as in milk. 
Consequently, some one has thought of 
the vitamines in milk as singing a little 
song for all children. I want to give 
you this little song which the vitamines 
or health-builders in milk are singing 
for you. Here it is: 

Little Fairy elves we are, 
Elves we are, elves we are, 
Little Fairy elves we are, 
Here to make you strong. 


Come now, children, 

All good children, 

All be willing, 

To let us make you strong. 


You will find us every one, 
Full of fun, full of fun, 

You will find us every one, 
In fresh milk and cream. 


Drink milk, children, 
Drink milk, children, 
Drink milk, children, 
We will make you well and strong. 


Maybe you can’t memorize these four 
verses about milk, but anyhow here are 
two lines about milk that you can cer- 
tainly memorize: 

“A quart a day, 
The doctors say.” 

In other words, the doctors say that 
every child should drink at least one 
quart of milk every day. One quart of 
milk is just as “strong” a food and has 
as great a food value as 2 pounds of 
chicken, 2 pounds of fish, 8 eggs, or 9 
pounds of bread. 

This is important to remember. But 
what is equally important are these two 
facts: 

1, Vitamines must be in the food of 
young people if they are to grow and be 
strong. 

2. No quantity of other food is likely 
to give you enough vitamines unless you 
drink milk. 

When we realize that the cow gives 
us daily a food with “life in every drop”, 
we will have milk as regularly as we 
have bread. How many of our Progres- 
sive Farmer boys and girls will resolve 
now to drink— 


“A quart a day, 
As the doctors say’? 


UNCLE P. F. 
Made $950 on Chickens and Eggs 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
I DECIDED to join the poultry club, 

and Papa bought me 15 hens and 1 
rooster. They were purebred White 
Leghorns. I received them January 5, 
1920. From then to April 5 I got 80 
dozen eggs and sald then at $1 a dozen. 
From April 5 to September 10 the chick- 
ens and eggs sold amounted to $250. I 
had one hen to set six different times 
last year. 

I have now on hand 250 fowls valued 
at $575, and in one year’s time made $950 
clear money on my chickens and eggs. I 
have been selling eggs at $3 and $4 a sit- 
ting of 15 eggs. LIZZIE KENNEDY. 

Beacon, Tenn. 

Editor's Note.— This certainly is a 
good record, and I venture to say that 
the experience Lizzie has had is worth 
more to her than the money she has 
cleared. The good of. the experience 
will last always. I wish you would let 
us know how yow are progressing with 
your club work this year, Lizzie. 


A Hustling Young South Carolinian 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| AM 10 years old and will finish the 
fourth grade this.spring, and will get 
the prize for the best spelling in my 
grade. I have also made good marks 
on other books. 

Mr. Briggs, our county agent, came 
to organize clubs at our school, but only 
three girls and I would join. I joined 
the pig club and want to make my Duroc- 
Jersey sow a prize winner. I have a 
nice heifer calf, too, that Papa gave me, 
and am proud of-.her. I like to help 
Papa farm.—I turn land with a two- 


horse turning plow, and can also run a 
harrow, and stalk cutter, and can culti- 
vate some, 

We like The Progressive Farmer and 
all of us read it. Mother has Rhode 
Island Red chickens, and Papa raises 
Duroc-Jersey hogs. 

Salem, S.C. CHARLES CRAIG. 

Editor’s Note-—You are quite a level- 
headed and industrious boy, Charles. 
How I wish I could have had, when I 
was a boy, the improved implements that 
we have now! When I was nine years 
old I learned to plow with an old Dixie 
turn plow. 


Every School Should Have_a 
Society 


GO to the Bradwell Institute, at 
Hinesville, Ga. I am in the sixth 
grade. 


We have a literary society which meets 
every Friday afternoon. Our society is 
dividedwinto two sections, the Lee and 
the Wilson. One section entertains the 
other at each meeting. Once a month 
we have a joint program and invite the 
public. 

A few weeks ago our school enter- 
tained with a box supper for the benefit 
of our school piano. Our debt was $109 
and we raised $140. I think this was 
fine. FLORENCE PERRY. 

Hinesyille, Ga. 

Editor’s Note.—This is a fine idea, and 
I agree, with Florence in believing that 
every School would be benefited by such 
a feature. There is no end to the inter- 
esting and instructive things boys and 
girls can do in school. 


Is Learning the Wild Flowers 


| AM gathering and pressing wild flow- 
ers to exhibit at the fair this year, but 
I do not know the names of most of 
those that I find. Can you tell me 
where I can get information on the 
wild flowers and grasses of our state? 

I am 10 years old and in the fourth 
grade. EUGENE JANDT. 

Seguin, Texas. 

Editor’s Note.—I like your plan, Eu- 
gene, and I am sure you will find great 
pleasure in becoming acquainted with 
wild plants. Write to the professors of 
botany at your state agricultural college 
and at your state university. They will be 
glad to send you instructions for collect- 
ang, naming, pressing, and mounting all 
kinds of plants. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., will gladly send you Farmers’ Bulletin 
660, on “Weeds”, which will teach you 
the names of many. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., have a little 
booklet on wild flowers, offered at small 
cost. 


From “The Land of Big Red 


Apples” 


MY FATHER owns a large orchard 
of about 30 acres. In the spring 
help Papa prune the trees. I drag the 
brush to piles in the orchard. Next 
comes the spraying with all its work. 
I drive the team when spraying. 

I wrap some rags in a wire, put this on 
a pole, and then dip the ball in kerosene 
and light it with a match. I then burn 
the tent caterpillars out of their tents. 
Next comes apple-picking, which is a 
big job, and then those big, rosy apples 
taste mighty good. 

JEROME PEEK (Age 12). 
Fox, Ark. 


Editor’s Note.—Here is a young ‘man 
growing up in an apple orchard an 
learning as he grows all the secrets 0 
growing good apples. Thirty acres ™ 
apples is a fine patch, Jerome. Do you 
take premiums at fairs? How many 
clubs do you belong to? 


PROGRAM FOR “ACHIEVE- 
MENT CLUB” 


UNE 3.—Botany Hike. ; 

Program.—Meet at the place decided 
upon at last meeting. Try#to have in 
structor accompany you on your walk. 
Hike to some place of interest, ¢ac 
picking as many different flowers as pos- 
sible. Have instructor help classify each 
and tell of its growth, structure, uses 
and possibilities. - 
Reference.—Doubleday and Page’s Na- 
ture Library—pocket edition. 











Refreshments.—Each carry. a picnic 4 


lunch. 
. Ron , 
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LL your work horses and 
mules, all the year around, 
are best protected from 

galls, chafes, or bruises on the 
shoulders by TAPATCO STUFFED 
COLLAR PADS--soft and pliable. 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not foundin unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction, Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost 6o little and do 
so much that no one should work a 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 


We alse ae ocenaiste pee of Riding Saddle 


The American Pad & TextileCo. 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Thirty-Nine Yeers Canedion Braneb: 
ia Making Ped Chatham, Ontarie 


Patented Hoek Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firme 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover ie weak- 
ened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens 
lifeofpad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 

we invented the hook. If this og 
is not found on any pad you buy, 
lacks a most important feature. ed 


on all our hook pads and only on 
pads made by us. 
ane 


| to you. 





2—to send fer 
illustrated —— 


Be Your Own Boss. At 
Small cost learn to be an ex- 
pert mechanic by the Sweeney 
System of working on real cars. 
Use tools not —. Shusly 





odin your renewal promptly. Get up a elub and 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
TURNING FROM HIM 


- AS that your 
asked quickly. 
a debt?” 


He smiled. “You are taking it for 
granted that I am a factor in this 
transaction. ] make no _ such ac- 
knowledgment.” 


She could not bear to stay longer. 
In spite of her anger against him and 
her passionate rebellion that he 
should play any part in her life, she 
loved him and could not overcome 
the charm of his presence. He open- 
ed the door, and the cold sweet air 
met them. 


“I will take you home, 
but there, in the shadow, 
on either side of him, 
gro Tim. 


Isobel did not extend her hand. 
“IT am quite safe,” she said, “with the 
boy and the dogs. Good night.” 


She nodded shortly and turned 
from him, and it seemed to John that 
she was always turning from him. 

CHAPTER XXX 
THE STUDY IS VISITED 

TREMAINE had made in one wing 

of the house a little study, in 
which he sometimes locked himself 
away from the boys. In the big, 
rambling dwelling, it was not easy to 
secure seclusion. Even the fact that 
“Uncle John” was working could not 
keep his nephews from their stormy 
games in the corridors. Mammy’s 
kitchen was under the room, and 
through his window he could hear 
her singing and crooning; but the 
sweet old songs did not disturb him. 
He could hear Nolan, too, discours- 
ing to Mammy of affairs in the East; 
and he wondered which of the points 
of view—that of the Irish soldier or 
of the woman who had been a slave 
—was the most savage. But on this 
afternoon, the whole place seemed 
deserted, and for a long time he had 
sat before his table, tranquilly smok- 
ing and writing. The window in 
front of him opened above a little 
gallery, in the summer covered by a 
vine of yellow roses. He looked 
down over the meadows to the fences 
of the lower pastures and to the hill 
beyond which lay Malvern. 


The winter afternoon was mild and 
clear; now and then a_ snow-bird 
perched on the rails of the gallery 
and called. 


A step fell along the gallery, and 
Julia Tremaine turned the handle of 
the long window and came in, shut- 
ting it behind her. 

“John,” she said, “I want to talk 
There is no one at home; I 
knew you were alone here.” 


In his meeting with Isobel in the 
cabin at the mines, he had felt full} 
the completeness of his renunciation. 
His life seemed made up of it—the 
laying down and giving up of every- 
thing that a man values. This after- 
noon here in his study, he realized 
more than ever the barrenness of his 
life. He felt that nothing ever could 
relieve the desolation of his spirit or 
save him from a life of everlasting 
solitude. Then Julia, palpitating with 
warmth and beauty, came to him, and 
the thought flashed upon him: “Why 
shall I not take what fate has left 
to me? Why shall I not find forget- 
fulness in the caresses of this beau- 
tiful woman who is ready to make 
me forget?” 

She sat down by his table, leaning 
both arms upon it and bending over 
them, her face lifted to his. 

“John,” she said, “I’ve thought of 
nothing but you-——” and he knew 
that she was thinking of the mo- 
ment when he had been ready to take 
her in his arms. But as she had then 
drawn near and yet kept him away, 
so now she held her distance and 
tempted him the more. “I can’t tell 
you how ambitious.I am for you. I 
want to see you fill ‘the place in 
Virginia you were meant to fill. 


motive?” she 
“To pay back 


” he said; 
with a dog 
stood the Ne- 





Don’t be quixotic now; don’t sacri- 


fice yourself any further. Run for 
Congress! Do—do!” 

She stopped, ‘ooking at him fully, 
clearly, and her eyes were not fath- 
omable in this moment. 

He was looking at the oval of her 
cheek, into which the color had 
beaten warmly. He was looking at 
the deep indentations of her mouth, 
at her dark hair that made her neck 
and ear so dazzling white by con- 
trast. Down in the old pasture, when 
she was a girl, he had held her face 
between his hands in the moonlight 
and kissed her, trembling. 


“My interests,” he said, “have sud- 
denly become very precious to you, 
Julia.” 

“Not suddenly, 

He laughed—broke 
ruptly, turning his eyes away from 
her, looking through the withered 
vine leaves to the blue horizon where 
Malvern hill melted softly into the 
light. 

Julia had nct moved. She was try- 
ing to win him, to find him, and to 
hold him. 

“Do you remember,” she asked in 
a low tone, “the day we parted— 
down there in the Back Pasture, by 
the old fence? You had been dread- 
fully jealous at the ball in Richmond. 
You surprised David and me, and you 
thought he had kissed me. You were 
like a madman, John; nothing would 
make you believe me. It is true that 
when David came back from college 
he charmed me, as he charmed every- 
body. Look at your mother’s wor- 
ship. It is true I was a fool, and that 
I flirted with him, and that I let him 
think I cared. But that he ever re- 
placed you in my heart, or took from 
me what I gave you, John,—never, 
never!” 

She raised her eyes to him 
her last words. 

“You were cruel that day, by the 
pasture bars, John. You listened to 
nothing I had to say. You maddened 
me. You made me angry and obsti- 
nate. You accused me of every dis- 
loyalty, and I was foolish dnd vain. 
I wanted to make you suffer, and I 
let you think what you liked. After 
you had gone ” she stopped and 
said no more. 

In the silence that fell between 
them when she stopped speaking, his 
eyes came slowly back to her, and 
he saw her sitting there almost 
meekly, having said, in a way, all she 
could—having made a warm and hon- 
orable amende. 

He had follewed her, and affected 
as he was by her personality, he 
neverthéless heard her excuses, her 
explanations; and simple and direct 
as he was himself, he could not in 
this moment disbelieve her. Because, 
under her magnetic influence, he 
wanted it all to be true, he believed 
her. 

She unfolded her arms, which were 
linked together, and picking upa pen- 
cil, began lightly to draw a line or 
two on the paper before her, and she 
broke the intense spell between them 
—broke her end of the thread off 
short. Her expression changed. She 
withdrew into herself and away from 
him. He began to resent it. 

; “Julia,” he said, leaning forward to 
1er, 


But she got up from the table 
quickly. “I must go. The children 
are waiting for me. I must go.” 

A moment earlier, he» would not 
have let her escape him; but he did 
now, merely rising from his chair and 
standing by his table, where she left 
him, looking at her with mingled 
emotions as she quickly went from 
the room, shutting the door softly 
behind her. 


She set out to please him. 


He was conscious of her every- 
where;.he let himself drift, and did 
not fight against, the charm of her 
presence. Why should he? 


Whether she so arranged it, or 


John.” 
the spell ab- 


with 


vd 
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In Less Than an ONE WEEK 


Science Dooms Rats, Mice, Gophers 


GCIENCE has doomed the pests 
which costs the farmer over 


$200, 000,000 a year in the destruc- 
tion of grain, poul and buildin 
You farmers need no longer suffer this 
loss, because I absolutely guarantee to 
kill off all the rats on your place within 
less than ONE WEEK’S time. This is 
possible oom the remarkable dis- 
covery of the chemists of the Alexander 
Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. They 
have perfected a virus t at kills sete 
mice and gophers as if by magic. Thou- 
sands are now og ee wonderful Al- 
exander Rat-Killer Virus and saving the 
money that rats cost them every year. 


Read These Letters of 


Absolute Proot 


Rats Gone—Poultry Saved. 

**Your Rat-Killer has certainly killed off the rate 
g@round here. We have always lost considerable poultry 
from rats and now are unable to see either rats or mice, 
I =a to Rat-Killer to my nig 
bors. E. J. RENICK, Leeds, Mi 
Entirely Free From Rats. 

**I have given por Alexander Rat-Killer a thorough 
test and believe it is the most ay ony thing I ever saw 
for ridding a wae ofrats. Our barns are entirely free 
from rats and mice and I want you to sendt re test- 
tubes to use against the gophers here.’" 

MOORE F. , Harry Moore, Owner, Gardener, Kan. 
Rides Farm of Pests. 

** Alexander Rat-Killer has killed all the rats and mice 
on our place and we are Risa to recommend it.’ 

WILLIAM AUSTIN, ochaneer, N. ¥. 
No More Rats and Mice. 

**Please rush me six tubes of Alexander Rat-Killer. I 
have tried out one tube in the barn and notice that there are 
no more rats and mice there. I am going to put it aye — 
the farm now.’” ARTHUR C, ELLIOT, Montclair, N 

Home Free From Rats and Mice. 

**I have conducted what I consider a strict test of your 
Alexander Rat-Killer Virus and find that my house is en- 
tirely free from rats and mice 

MBS, T, W. REED, Kansas City, Kan. 


Not a Poison 


Alexander Rat-KillerVirus is not a poison 
—it can be eaten by human beingsor any animalon 
the farm as safely as their regular food, but it is 
quick sure death to rats, mice and gophers. Chick- 
ens, hogs, cattle or any other farm animal are not 
affected in the least. 


Guaranteed To Kill All 


Rats Within ONE WEEK 


penal Rat-Killer Sica eee is seeetia Laie mixed with 
bread or meat scraps and placed where rats, mice or 
gophers can get toit..- Within a few hours have rat has 
eaten this virus he gets a hi 

suffocation and thirst. He leaves the barns and nesting 
holes agegecs to the open fields todie, Rate and mice thus 











singleone of these peste is left allveon your lace. 
ti is a scientific fact that one rat affects others and soon 
re whole ones leaves the houses and buildings to die. 
5 quaremnee © that though Alexander Rat-Killer Virus is ab- 
solutely deadly to a mice and i gt egy hogs 
= epee ‘arm animal can eat it and not be 


Big Introductory 

ff To introduce Alexander Rat- ditoria Ame 
0 er — ? oe, — 00 tube of virus for 
yit according to he sim 


00. le 
directions, and if’ at he end 4 a ves” time pan, are able 
to discover any rats, mice or A bie ers on yor farm, your 
— > -_—- be refunded. be 3: ‘ad Bank saye 


Send No Money 


write me—a postcard will do—and the regular $2.00 
= 5 will ber pomate? immediately. When ao arrives, pay 
tman only $1.00 and a few ce on my abso- 
ute guarentee tee that if not abeclutely eat gatisfactory your 
meney w refunded withou t question. are the 
sole j 


WRITE TODAY 
farm ur! these d 
"E.R. a*«, President 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
230 Gateway Station, _ KANSAS CITY, MQ. 


Don't lose money any longer 
ard Ly — and go| ‘endvrig your 
ay EES 7 














whether it were by chance, he saw 


|Our Best Offer f: for” three ae a | 














Cleans Up New Ground Easily 


Champion Tree Killer is ideal for cleaning new ground. 


Kills all kinds 


of Trees and Shrubbery, never to sprout egain—the leaves fall at once, 
doing away with all shade—the limbs, trunk and roots soon begin to 


rot and will be gone in a 


few months. 


This beats the old way of 


‘belting,’’ which takes a long time for the tree to die. 


ChampiontTree Kille 
Kills Trees, Sprouts, Weeds, Grass, Etc, 


It is specially good in killing Johnson Grass, Weeds, 
Bushes, and Sprouts—it is sure and saves time and 


money—does not injure the soil. 


Clear and cultivate 


the rich soil along ditch banks and fences. 


Try a Few Gallons—You Will Be Pleased 


Thousands of farmers are using Champion Tree Killer. After using 


it once, they never want other brands. 


" ° Send usa trial order. Put 
up in 2, 3,5 and 10 gallon cans, at $1.25 per gallon. 


Send money 


order for shipment by freight or express (cannot go by mail), 


W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


326 S. Front St. | Memphis, Tenn, 














WM. G. SCARLETT & COMPANY 
729-735 E. Pratt St. 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


CRIMSON CLOVER, SAND OR HAIRY VETCH, 
MILLET, SORGHUM, COW PEAS, SOY BEANS 


“ORIOLE BRAND” Seeds are sold through dealers 
send us your dealer's name and add: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


If not there 


ress. Established 1894 














ct SS ma 4 
on Semifolid Buttermilk 
TRADE MARK . 
Quick, Economical Growth Means 
Lessa Feed, Less Time, More Money 
Experienced feeders know the value of pure, rich 
buttermilk. Semi-Solid Buttermilk is fresh creamery 
buttermilk with water takenout. Averages 500 Ibs. 
to a barrel and makes 1000 gallons of rich butter- 
milk feed. All you do is add water. Ideal to mix 
and use in combination with grain, mash and ot 
feed. Also acts asa wondertul tonic and conditioner. 
healthy . oO 
ay TO} pigs_and chicks Rwrite TODAY for 
further information on Semi-Solid Buttermilk and 
facts about feeding for profit. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 2229, Lincoln, Nebr. 
NESTE 


t. H. R & CO., 
Dept. 2229, Stewart Building, Baltimore, Maryland, 


Fiveecr ROOFING 


your property —re-roof now 








while the weather is good, or supply 
| roofing needs for future building— 
gave money ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ('%°55,")$1.50 


2-Ply $2.07 <«- 3-Ply $2.54 
Strietly A-1 quality, ne seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls 
Order today di from South’s Oldes 
Largest Machinery and 


’s t and 
ply House. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 








FloatAforD 


1 a Lolet, rN -t-1 0) -4=) 32 t 


Greater riding comfort, easier steer- 

ing; stop body-sway; save tires and 

fuel. Operate with Ford springs— 

motagainst them. Moderate in price. 
Write for Booklet D 


BURPEE-JOHNSON Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 








Coaget Sete. 


and recreation is on a Ranger 
Bicycle. Choice of 44 Styles 
and sizes. Seve §10 to 


and 
Payment ™ 
Termes. 








Works in any soil. Makes V-sh 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
Geep. orses op tractor. Get my 
great labor and cost saving story. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 

Box 331 Owensboro, Ky. 























For Three Full Years . 


per 


OUR BEST OFFER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, -d3%; 
a ae For Only 





$2.00 


her everywhere; until there came to 


propinquity that 
life, and 


constant 
tactor in 


exist that 
is so appalling a 


which becomes either a necessity or 
a burden. It began by being a bur- 
den, and was close to becoming a 
necessity. 


In Richmond they were invited out 
together. He accompanied her on 
the train, and-he saw her please and 
charm every one whom she met. But 
she seemed always to be thinking of 
John, trying to anticipate his wishes 
and to win his approval. If she sat 
opposite him at table, it was to John 
that she looked, to John that she 
laughed. He knew how quickly he 
could cause the color to flow into 
her face. People began to speak of 
them together. He knew Isobel 
would hear it. And he drifted. 

Once or twice, they met by chance 
in the woods, and the boys were w'th 
her. Once Leavitt was of the party. 
John had taken her all over the 
mines, and she had been intelligently 
interested. She showed him her ad- 
miration and her humility, but she 
never laid aside a certain measure of 
reserve. 

When he came into the house in 
the evenings, she was there with the 
boys, under the light of the hang- 
ing lamp—graceful and charming. 
They clung to her, and their love 
seemed part of her fascination—an 
unexpressed appeal. She seemed to 
know that the role of motherhood 
was an ornament to her—that she 
appealed to John through the boys. 

Sometimes he found her with his 
mother, sewing, embroidering, talk- 
ing; or else he found her alone at 
the piano, and then she played and 
sang for him while he sat and 
smoked. 

He had said nothing to her of any 
personal importance since she had 
come to his room and then had ab- 
ruptly left him. And although the ef- 
fect she had upon him was. great, she 
made no apparent demand; but 
John felt her everywhere, waiting, 
waiting—and it angered him to be- 
lieve that Fate and circumstances 
were thus enmeshing him. 

He knew that his mother was 
watching him, and that she was 
troubled. He would not let himself 
be alone with her, because he did 
not intend to be questioned. 

He heard, as one hears such re- 
ports, that Isobel was engaged to a 
man in the North, and he wondered 
whether she would do such a thing 
out of pique; and then he said to him- 
self that he ought to rejoice if it were 
true. The breach that had come be- 
tween them widened, and he crushed 
far down in his heart his love for 
her; and the second best was drift- 
ing in to fill the empty place. 

One night, when he came into the 
houserit was raining heavily, and he 
was soaked to the skin. This time, he 
came into a deserted house, and was 
glad that no one saw him come home. 
When he had bathed and dressed and 
had gone down, hoping to be still 
alone, Julia sat there by the fire, in 
the shadow, but John had entered 
and closed the door before he saw 
her, with the red light falling on her 
hands and breast. She smiled as he 
came in. 

“You 
wet.” 

“Yes, it was a nasty storm.” 

“I love to ride in the rain, to walk 
in it, to feel it beat on me. Listen! 
How it is beating on the pane!” 

The fire of the logs crackled and 
cried out with its voice of cheer; and 
against the window, as she spoke, 
the storm dashed its wings. 

He had thought that exercise would 
tire him out physically; now he 
found that it had only stimulated. 
He was never more conscious of her 
than at this moment, as he came over 
and stood between her and the fire. 

He realized that she was not, as 
usual, in black. She had put on a 
softly colored gray dress, and it 
brought her vivid coloring to perfec- 
tion. 

The eternal warfare between his 
senses and his spirit had been going 
on in his heart and mind for weeks. 
He had gained heights in his lonely 
years, but now he left them every 
day further behind him as he de- 
scended into the valley where His 
feelings .and hopes were on a lower 


must have been frightfully 
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‘plane. “Distinctly domestic and: ideal- 
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istic, strong and primitive, he had 
kept his ideals of love and home— 
kept them through adverse condi- 
tions—held himself, in a way, for 
their realization, even while he knew 


that because of the stain upon his 
name he never could realize them. 

As he looked down at her now, he 
was conscious that his feelings for 
Julia were not what love should be, 
All that afternoon, riding across the 
country, battling with himself, he 
had tried to tire out desire. When he 
had crossed the threshold of this 
room, he had been farther away from 
her in thought than in a long time, 
and it was Fate that put her there 
before him now in the firelight. 

Her flesh had at once the qualities 
of warmth and light. She wore her 
sleeves short at the elbow, as though 
she knew the beauty of her forearm, 
where the veins were blue as gentian 
under the delicate skin. There was, 
in the way she offered herself to 
John, constantly appealing to him, a 
humility that could not fail to touch 
him. 

She wore a flat lace collar fastened 
by a beautiful jewel, bought in a mo- 
ment of extravagance by her hus- 
band, when his stocks were running 
high. The firelight fell upon her 
neck and throat, which the low collar 
left frankly bare; and the flickering 
light played on her cheek and shone 
through the tendrils of her dark hair, 
that seemed to imprison the light and 
suffocate it. 

From the low chair where she sat, 
she looked steadily at John—quietly, 
with a sense of her power over him 
and with her understanding of his 
needs and of what she could give 
him. 

“T know 
John,” 

He laughed slightly 
hardly control his voice. 

“T don’t believe you do.” 

“You want to go back to South Af- 
rica.” 

“T shall go back.” 

“Into that distance and loneliness?” 

She struck the note that had 
sounded to him with all its melan- 
choly for years. 

“T have my work.” 

“It’s not  enough—it can’t be 
enough—for a man like you.” 

“You need not trouble about me,” 
he said, searching for words. 

He stood a little distance away 
from her, and the space between 
them vibrated as though with a pal- 
pable current. He found his eyes 
fastened on the beautiful arms that 
lay so white on her lap. His look was 
a caress, and it traveled up, along her 
figure, enveloped by the red, fluc- 
tuating light. She was breathing 
quickly, her lips were parted. With 
all she knew of feeling—and it was 
much; with all she knew of love— 
and she had learnt to love him—she 
called to him. 

But he did not move. He was 
fighting still against what would be, 
in the next few moments, the irrev- 
ocable. 

She sighed, got up from her chair, 
and came quickly to him, putting both 
her hands up against his breast; and 
she looked up at him, her lips parted 
and a sudden rush of emotion trans- 
figuring her face. She only said his 
name: “John, John!” and he knew 
what she offered, and that she would 
go with him anywhere. 

He seized her shoulders almost 
brutally in his strong hands and held 
her at a distance, looking at her lips. 
The desire to crush her in his arms 
battled in him with the finer feel- 
ings born and strengthened during 
the years of his solitude and intro- 
spection. Then there came _ before 
him a pale spirit picture of Isobel 
as she had stood facing him in the 
cabin at the mines. He dropped his 
arms and drew back. He stood with 
clenched hands, while Julia san 
down by the chair she had left and 
buried her face in her arms. 

“You don’t love me, John. Yow 
don’t!” he heard her sob. “Can f 
never make you love me?” 

And as he looked down at her, ap- 
pealing as she was, he knew that 
what she said was true—that he did’ 
not love her. And it was as thougt 
the wind of passion blew the ashes. 
of dead'fités across his face. o 

‘(To bé continued) 
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OUR community 10, 25, 50 

y years from now depends on 
the training it is now giving its 

next crop of citizens. Are you 
training pace-makers who will put 
your community in the front ranks 
of its county and state and keep it 
there? Then tell us what has been 
done to improve the educational fa- 
cilities of the community. Perhaps 
you have advanced further in build- 
ing consolidated schools, in teaching 
practical agriculture and home sci- 
ence, in having year-round resident 


OUR EDUCATION SPECIAL; JUNE 25 


Tell Us Your Experiences in Improving County Schools 


teachers and good homes for them, 
or you are making a determined 
effort to get these things. If so, 
tell others and let them profit by 
your experiences, so they may im- 
prove their schools, and build better 
men and women. 

For the best letter, we will give a 
prize of $5, for the second best $3, 
and will pay space rates for all 
others that are used. Make the let- 
ters as brief as possible, not exceed- 
ing 300 words. Mail letters by June 8. 
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Crimson Clover and Cowpeas Make 
Fertile Fields 


N August, 1918, I bought a farm with 

a run-down, sandy soil. The man 
retainéd the growing crop, but al- 
lowed me to sow clover in the corn. 
Part of the corn he cut, so I sowd 
rye there. The clover outgrew the 
rye so much that I sowed crimson 
clover and cowpeas, and now use my 
manure on the clover in winter. 


When I got on the place I ran 
ditches and cleared thickets until 
now I have some fertile fields that 
make good yields. A good crop of 
clover fills the soil with humus which 
is as food to the physical body. 

J. A. NORWOOD. 

Bynum, N. C. 


Brief Market News 


b pen general business outlook con- 


tinues to loom brighter to the 
various financial and business ex- 
perts. At the same time we are told 


by the United States Department of 
Agriculture that prices of meat ani- 
mals to producers are the lowest in 
ten years with most other farm prod- 
ucts little better. Taking this low 
point as the basis for the outlook, we 
may expect slowly stiffening prices 
through the rest of the summer. Con- 
ditions in the early fall should show 
a closer approach to normal. 


Cotton, as a result of recent 
weather condition, the cotton acre- 
age reduction which ranges from 28 
to 3344 per cent according to various 
estimates, and with reductions in the 
use of fertilizer estimated at from 40 
to 64 per cent, reacted sharply up- 
ward, reaching 13.50 cents and a little 
better in New York. Some of this 
was later lost. On May 18, middling 
prices were, at Memphis 11.75 cents, 
New Orleans 11.88, Savannah 11.75, at 
Galveston 12.10. 


Cattle on May 1 ranged from $8.15 
to $9.40 a hundredweight for 1,100 
pounds prime. steers and_ choice 
butcher heifers, down to $5 to $7.25 
for butcher cows, with some canners 
as low as $1.75 and cutters as high 
as $5.25. Veal calves range from $5 
for common to $9.25 for choice. Bulls 


were $4.75 to $6.75. 


Hogs—medium and light weight 
—on the same date were in pref- 
erence at $8.35 to $8.75 with heavies 
35 cents lower. Packer sows sold at 
$6.50 for roughs to $7.25 for smooths. 
Stock pigs went at $7.25 to $8.25. 

Spring lambs were selling at $10.50 
to $13. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
ordered the elimination of the word 
bright” from United States Standard 
wheat grades as it was being used at 
country shipping points to force 
Own prices to producers. Wheat on 
May 17 sold on Central Western mar- 
kets at $1.64 a bushel, corn No. 1 at 


65 cents, and oats No. 2 white at 3914 
cents, 


Eggs May 17 both Northern and 
Southern markets 1914 to 24 cents for 
fresh gathered and candled eggs. 
Hens 22 to 25 cents; broilers over the 
wide range of 35 to 65 cents. 


Creamery butter was quoted’as low 
as 29 cents for extras and 24 to 26 
for standard firsts; country butter at 

cents, 


. Most Southern truck products are 
m good demand at fair to excellent 
prices, New potatoes, Louisiana, Ala- 
ama, Texas, and Mississippi Tri- 


umphs in Central Western markets 


May at $4.25 to $4.50 per 100 pounds 
0. 





Field -run at $3 to $3.50. 


South Carolina Irish cobblers, $7.50- 
$7.75 per barrel. 

Cabbage, Mississippi, crates $4 to 
$4.25. 

String beans, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Alabama hampers $2.15 to 
3. 


Tomatoes, Florida, 6-basket crates 
$3 to $5. 


KEROSENE 


FROM 
14 TO 25 H.P. 


STATIONARY 
AND 


PORTABLE 


right. 


of 
they are entirely dependable! =i 
If you do not now own one of these engines, it will be to your de 
advantage to write us for full information and name of nearest i > 
dealer. Large catalog free upon request. Use the Coupon. a oe 
7 & cS 
Write for Catalog N Of te & 
Fa ose Soe 
YA 4 
WORTHINGTON PUMP Apso 
AND Py e (oud s r 
* o* > ¢ Ps 
> P rs 
MACHINERY CORPORATION Lege a 
- 128 Holthoff Place SPP SS Pe 
CUDAHY, WIS., U.S. A. SSP ES “ 





OTE.—As it is necessary for The 

Progressive Farmer to go to press 
about 10 days in advance of the date 
of publication, our market report 
should be used as a guide to the con- 
ditions in a general way. If you have 
produce to sell get in touch with your 
county agent or write to reliable com- 
mission men in your market for the 
latest prices. 


Hog Lice and Mange 


N RUSH seasons it is an easy mat- 

ter to forget to inspect the hogs 
for lice and mange. As warm weather 
approaches, farm duties multiply and 
become more exacting, and this im- 
portant element of success may be 
overlooked and great loss follow. All 
animals on the farm should be regu- 
larly inspected. This includes the 
house cat, the yard dog, and the poul- 
try. Write to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask that Farmers’ Bulletin 
1085 on “Hog Lice and Hog Mange” 
be sent you. 


Save your paper and get a binder. 


WORTHI N 





Uy 








THE ENGINE OF TODAY 


HE conservative buyer selects the WORTHINGTON Engine 
because it just exactly fills the bill and the price is absolutely 
Dollar for dollar you get the most satisfaction and the 
greatest value for your money. 


WORTHINGTON Engines are substantially constructed. They 
have the Power! They operate on the cheapest fuels! Are easily 
started in the most severe weather! 


See 0° fe 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City ¢ 2° oe. oF a a oe ¢ 


The speed is uniform and 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number er Amount Counts as Word 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
s Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
Berkshire Pigs—Big Type. Fred D. Paxton, East 
Falls Church, Va. 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 

















Berkshire Pigs—8 weeks old, Epochal breeding, reg- 
istered in your name, ready June Ist Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Richland Farm, Route 1, Roxboro, N. C. 

Prolific’ Berkshires—Chvice Pigs for May delivery, 
out of litters of 11 and 12; sired by a good son of 
Silver Leader; dams of equally as good breeding. 
E. F. Sommers, Somerset, Va. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroc-Jersey Purebred Pigs—At $10 each. Paul T. 
Menzel, South Mills, N. €. 

Pigs—Registered Duroc-Jerseys—l'est of br 
big bone type, 8 
‘arm, Crouse, N. 

Duroc-Jerseys—Big type, best breeding. _ Bred 
open gilts; pigs, all ages. Priced to sell. J. P. 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 














eeu Og, 
weeks old, $12. Indian Creek Duroc 





and 
Alex- 





Duroc-Jersey Hogs—All ages for sale at all times. 
Stock double-treated. Satisfaction guaranteed. vbgs- 
worth Bros., Pamplin, Va» 
HAMPSHIRES 
Registered Hampshires — Pigs, shoats. Lookout- 
Wickware blood. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction, 
Woodland Brook Farm, Lovettsville, Va. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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| Farmers coe” 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








HAMPSHIRES 





Hiampshire Pigs. Don 


McLeod, Rowland, N. C 





__ Mayer’ 4 Hampshires. 





old, best of blood. Will 
every respect; 
North Carolina. 


~Hampshires—One big boned, 


or will sell. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Route 7, 


trade for bred gilts, 


stretchy boar, 2 years 
cond in 
loka Farm, Battleboro, 








POLAND-CHINAS = 
Poland-Chinas—Big pe. Boars, gilts, pigs; 100 
head. W. G. Houston,  Pairfield, Va. 








Big Bone Poland-China Pigs—10 weeks old, $10. 


Ed. Tutherow, Lincolnton, N. C., Route 6. 





For Sale—Purebred Big Type Spotted poland China 
Bred Sows—$25, $35, $50 each. 8 


prietor Evergreen Stock 
N. oute 2. 


Woodley, Pro- 


and Poultry onan Creswell, 





Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, 


well, N. C,—Attention— 


Route 2, Cres- 
I offer for sale spotted Po- 


land-China hogs, shoats and bigs, a, Og ered a by best. 
Their sires are Western boars. 





Big Type Poland-Chinas—30- a bargains — the 


Pioneer herd. Two-mon 
$25; bred gilts, $40. Sati 
on purchases of $50 or 


satisfactory bank references, 
balance to be paid next fall,on note 


one-half cash, 
with 6 per cent interest, 


ths pigs, $10; service boars, 
staction guaranteed. Special, 
more to parties furnishing 
I will sell on terms of 


retaining title of the animal 
Bal 








and offspring until the note is paid > lard, 
Proprietor, Shannon, Miss., Route : 
SAPPHIRES 
Blue Hogs—Large, growthy, and prolific. Actually 
‘blue’ in color. Greatest show hog in America. Write 
for booklet. Mention this paper. The Blue Hog 


Breeding Co., Wilmington, Mass. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Angus Cattle—Both sexes, any desirable age. Rose- 
dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, 





“Angus Cattle From A 
exes; best blood lines; 
1920 winnings. Sanford 


ro, Here for Sale—Both 
all Write for ust of 


& Rich,  ifocksville, N N. 





GUERNSEYS 








in America. Writ 


Guernsey Bulls and Heifer Calves—Best blood lines 
; T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 





HEREFORDS 





heifers, 3. cows. Write for prices 


2 Head Registered Polled spenctende—at a@ bargain. 
7S Marsh, Marshyille, N 


For Sale—8 Purebred” Hereti—2 all calves, 3 
c. 


Costner, 











Maiden, N. C. 





HOLSTEINS 





R 


cows. 
Farm, 


Registered and Grade Holsteins for Sale. Deep 
iver Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. Cc. 








2-year- old heifers; “also 


Holsteins— High-grade, bre d, 
Broad-Acre 


Registered, all ages, both sexes. 
Blackstone, Va. 


for sale. 
oe 


—Finely t bred bull “calves 


Registered Holstein Calves- 
y U. 5. Government. 


Herd tuberculin tested 


Taylor, Orange, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Fishel’s White Rock ot $2; 100, $8 Mra. 








Robert McCarty, Cedarville, 
For Sale—Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, $14 per 100. 
Live arrival guaranteed. J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, 


North Carolina. 





WYANDOTTES 


Fishel White Wyandotte Fes s—For r hatching 


Creek Farm, Durham, N. » : 
White W yandotte es—Bred from best of layers ak 
eggs, $1.70, postpaid. Write Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


DUCKS oa 


Imperial Pekin poe aa 
C. Howell, Garysburg, | ° 


TWO OR! sone BREEDS 


Baby Chicks—Purebred, postpaid, guaranteed White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, 13c each; Anconas, lic; 
Barred Rocks, Reds, 16c. Quick delivery Purebred 
Modern Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Sells good, 


Sa ndy 











12%c each. Mrs. W. 














Prof. Waughtel, Benetend, Ga.— strong 


plants at pre-war p 





‘BEANS 





milkers, 
where. 


heavy producing dams. 
vice. Prices 


20 Choice, Highly Bred Holstein Calves—From heavy 
beautifully marked, crat for shipment any- 
Write us. Fernwood Farms, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Registered Holsteins—Sired bs by 30- >. bull, out of 
One now ready for light ser- 


reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 





JERSEYS 





n 
¢ ‘ 


la 


Family Cows—Several choice, 
ww = fresh, priced to sell. Hickory 
mover, N. 


high-grade Jerseys, 
1 Grove Farm, 


For Sale— Simipa humber line-bred Noble of Oak- 





nd bull calves, from Register of Merit dams. Write 
us your wants. Reynolda, Inc., Reynolda, N. € c 
Registered Jersey Cattle—Aceredited herd. Bulls, 


out of heavy producing dams. 


se 


Jos. M. Samuels, 


and breeding as my registered Jerseys. Pur 
not recorded. 
bonds at par. W. G. 


One now ready for 


rvice. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Orange, 





Heifers — Fresh and bred. Same appearance 
ebred, but 
Exchange for 


Cows, 
Splendid production. 
Houston, Fairfleld 


Registered Jersey Bulls, Yearlings, CaiceBiood of 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned for seed, 
$2 30 bushel. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
“Dean’s O-Too-Tan—The best soy bean ‘the world has 
ever seen; 30c per tb., postpaid. 5S. Johnson, 
Siler City, N. C., Route 











Early Speckled Velvet. Geans—$1.25 bushel; Osceola 
Stingless, $2; Bunch, $2.50; mixed cowpeas, $2.75; 
car lot or less, D. A. Burch Co., Chester, Ge. 

CABBAGE AND ~COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—500 | postpaid, 7 75c. KR. A. Strain, 
Darien, | Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard, | Plants—- —500 po posty yaid, 75e. 


Plant Farm, U lah, ~ 
1a eEe and | Collard 1 Plants—7 varieties ; > 100, , 30c; 
$2; postpaid. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, 
¥ iretnis. ae P 
Plants—Flat Dutch Cabbage, also. Collard Plants~ 
250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; $1 1,000, ex- 
pressed, any quantity. Prompt, satisfactory treatment. 
R. O. Parks, Ulah, e 


CANE AND SORGHUM SEED 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Leading ieties Potato Plants — 1,000 
$2; 10,000 expressed, $14. R. A. Strain, 


Pure Strain Porto Rico Potato Plants—At $1.50 per 
1,000 cash with order. E. EB. Carter, Hazelhurst, Ga 


Porto Rico Potato Plants at $1.40 per 1-000. Orders 
filled on 3 days’ notice. Write H. L. Williams, Bax 


ley, Ga. 


Purebred Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in 
Spected; $1.75 per 1,000, f.0.b. Alachua, J. E. Fugate, 
Alachua, Fla 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. 
North Carolina. 

Genuine Lookout Mountain Potatoes—Order now for 
June delivery, $2 ushel. Simpson & Sous 

G 


postpaid, 
Darien, Ga 











Triump h, Si Southern Queen 
a F 


unch, Newton, 








Oxford, N - 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1,000; 5,000, $1.50: 
10,000, $1.40 1,000. Fully guaranteed. J. H. Brig- 


man, Baxley, Ga. fc 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—Shipped promptly; any 
quantity, $1.50 Rael 1,000. Thomasville Plant (o., 
Thomasville, Ga 


For Sale—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Plants—$1.75 
1,000, postpaid. Prompt shipment. Medlin Plant 
Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. ¥ 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.60 1.000, 
10,000 and over, $1.40 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga 


Sweet Potato Plants by the Million—Immediate - ship- 
ment; State inspected; genuine stock. Price $1.35 per 
1,000. Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Nancy Haj} Potato Plants—$1.75 
1,000. Prompt shipment; full count; any quantity 
Write Mecklenburg Plant ‘Co., Pineville, Cc 


Genuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Soraie Plants— 
Millions ready. $1.75 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1.65; 
cash with oreer. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 


-nuine Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants— 
Minions ready; $1.75 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1.65 
cash with orders. American Plant Co.. Alma, Ga 


For Sale—Sweet Potato Plants—Ready for phi 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall_and Norton Ya $2 
1,000; cash with order. J. B. Ragan, New Hill, “N C 


“Taters’’—Government Inspected Nancy Hall Potato 
Slips—Delivered, 2,500 and up, $2.50 1,000; lesa quar 
tities, $3 1,000. Houston Produce Co., Houstoy, iss 


Inspected Porto Rico and Norton Yam Potato Plants 
—1,000, $1.75, by express; 5,000, $7.50. Prepaid parcei 
post, $2.25 per 1,000. Farmers’ Union, H. J. Custead, 
Mannville, Fla. 


For Sale— Improved Porto Rico Gocasnmpent In 
spected Potato Plants—At $1.55 per 1,0 10,000 or 



















































































Golden Fern’s Lad, Golden Fern’s Noble, etc Fine Japanese or Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane See: i—Re- 

For Sale—One Purebred Guernsey Bull Calf—Three producing deme. Splendid type. Brchenge for bonds cleaned, $2.50 bushel; $1.50 % bushel; 80c peck. more at $1.40 per 1,000. Cash with ~ W. #H. 
weeks old. Price reasonable. J. M. Foust, Mt. Ver- at par. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. Boatright, Alma, Ga. : 
non Springs. N.C. JACKS Recleaned Cane Seed—Early Amber, Orange and Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Halls, Big 

Registered Guernsey—Serviceable age, grandson of Red Top—Sack lots, $1.40 bushel; one bushel, $ - Stem and Yellow Jerseys—Guaranteed free disease. 
Florham Laddie, and his dam is a granddaughter of Large Spanish Young JSqst—-Geody for service. Bar- Send us order. for best seed. Hudmon Seed co, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, $13.50, postpaid. 
= Ramond ¢ re II. a — nigh: grade gain. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8S. Nashville, Tenn. Maple Grove Plant Farm,’ Franklin, Va 
milkers cheap. . J. McDaniel, Cornwe » C. nen a 

TW R M R EEDS CHUFAS Potato Plants—Pure, Ege Government inspected 
o° ° E BR meee Porto Rico plants, ge the 1,000; 5,000 lots, $1.75; 
For Cows—$40 “to $65 each. Ed. Tuth- ret alias per bushel. Blue Springs Farm, 49, 000 lots, $1.6 * fe. be Fei point Count guar- 
erow, incoln Orala, anteec rowe s an arm, Concor , 
Bu at S tless Registered Bulls—Herefords and_ Shorthorns—$100 CORN Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Pumpeis 
each. Bargain. Green Acre Stock Farm, Marion, Ala, G Mezi 3 Corn—$3 bushel; $1,50 Yam— Strona well rooted plants, - o : Ov- 
2. S68 he Gh inne an enuine eo une Seed Corn— “ ernment inspected and free from all disease. eady 
300 Pigs—180 Shoats—75 to 120 Ibs. 20 Bred Sows, bust on Seed Co., Nashville, 9 . 
Where You pay Rerkshire, Poland-China, puree. State your wants, } a —— =e ioe Ee 2S. Sewes Fe. as, Ga 
Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va ~~ Sweet Potato Ke sas Halls and — i= 
ao 


Perfection 
Oil Stoves 


Perfection 


Furnished in 
size, 17x 


cleaner, Does perfect 


Auto Supplies 


Cut your repair bills in 
two,-—-get our prices on 
uaranteed repairs for 
ords and accessories 
for all cars. 


“The South's Mail 
Order House 
Branch Stores: 





No Middlemen’s Profits 





This is the genuine New 
Blue Flame 
Oil Stove—the one adver- 
tised in many magazines 
by ane tt “ene Co. 


2 or 
burner ; 3-burner, top 
36 inches, 





Beans, and other small grains. ad “Golden 
Harvest” is a complete thresher, 


Sold on easy payment terms. 








THE SPOTLESS CO., 


Rocky Movnt, Spring Hope, 
Greenville, Raleigh, Wilson, N. C. 










Threshers 
$275.00 


For threshing 
Wheat, Peanuts, 
Rye, — Buck- 
whe Soja 


separator, and 
work and is guaranteed. 





Richmond, Va. 











each, crated for 
Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, W 


Holstein and Guernsey Calves—i0 weeks old, $30 
shipment. Satis wes guaranteed. 





PET STOCK 





DOGS 





Keiths, , Dungannon, Va. 





Collie Pups. Keiths, Dunganne 
Collie—10 gum old, . $5 and $7. Arthur Young, 


Toecane, N. 








Genuine Benaie Pups | for | Sale— Apply to Wavely 


Mitchell, Ante, Va 





Wanted—Young Bloodhound and Tree Dogs. ‘ T. Tm 


oung, Chase City, 





Birchett, 


Registered Collie Pups—Beautifully marked. H. B, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 





Priolean Etchison, 1000 Woodrow, 


Full Blooded Bull Pups—Males, $10; females, 
Columbia, 8. 





M 














Nice Collie Pups— Sable ¢ and white, 2% months | old. 
ales, $10; females, $7. Clevie Anderson, Chatham 


Virginia 





and will retrieve a ball. 


Three Fine Pointer Sane for Sale—3 months old 


Price $25 each. Apply to 


W. F. Cralle, Blackstone, Va. 





GUINEA PIGS 

















Old-time puines. Pita A for Sale—Write H. D. Alex- 

ander, Walhalla, § 
ANDALUSIANS oa 

Crittenden’s Famuos Blue Andalusians—15_ eggs, 
$1.50; 50, $4.25, postpaid. S. D. Crittenden, Mans- 
field," Ark, 

LEGHORNS 

8. C. White Leghorns—Pullets and cockerels, 1 and 

2-year-old hens; eggs, 90 per cent fertile. Write 





Reid’s White Dent Corn—Matures after June 25th. 
Record of 80 bushels per acre, costing 11 cents, proves 
economic superiority. Recommended by Extension on, 
sma 





perts. Bred 20 years; +. deop-grained ears: 
white cob. Bushel, $3.5 Booklet free. S. B. Reid 
& Sons, Henderson, Ten. 

HEDGES 





Attention—Here is where to get your hedge cut- 
tings. California Privet, 50c per 100. Justin Bros. 
& Co., Teacheys, 8. C. smi. 





PECANS 


Extra Choice Bred-up Budded and Grafted Paper- 
shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. Largest pecan nur- 
Sery in the world. Catalog free. Bass Nurseries, 
Patabertor, Miss. 








PEANUTS 


Plant Peanuts Through June—lest White Spanish 
Bee@, $4.50 100-M. bag. Sparks Bros., Eufaula, Ala. 


Shelled Spanish Peanuts for Sale—Any quantity, 
7%c per I. Peanuts shelled and shipped on day of 
receipt of order. C. D. Shelnutt, Sanders ville, Ga. 


Selected Seed Peanuts—White Spanish, “de Ib.; 
North Carolina Runners, 8c M.; no orders for less 
than 100 Ms. Cashier’s check or money order must 
accompany order. Goff-Hutchison Mere. Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 











PEAS 


Peas—Will buy peas, in large or small lots Ad- 
vise quick the variety and make offer at lowest price. 
Lipscomb & Lipscomb, Clio, 8. 


POTATOES © 


Pure Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. R. A. 

Su ain, 1, Darien, Ga. ~ Se a —_ 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall _ Plants—$2 1,000. 
KE. Setzer, Claremont, N. 

















Porte anise Potato Te 40 
$1.2 . J. Brooks, Baxley, Ga. eS 
10,000 up, 


Porto “a Potato Plants—$1.50 y 1,0 000; 


. 1,000; 10,000 up, 











Middleboro Farm, Box 60, Houte 1, Hampton, Va $1.40. D. M. Barber, Baxley, Ga. 
Baby Chicks—12,000 S. C. White Leghorn bab > ico P ips— y > $1.35 1,000, 
The little mattor of 10 ets, will ) being yee chicks every week, strong and vigorous, from our spe win, Bae rene ete meet now; $1.35 


the pathOnder eight weeks on tri 
Pathfinder is an illustrated wi wacky, Dub- 
lished at “he Nation’s center, for all the 
m; an independent home paper 


that ‘Prints all the ~— of the world 
im Ne i: tells the truth: now in its 28th 
) year. ae Paper ‘duis othe bill with- 





Pathfinder Election Guide 
If} setties all election dis 
putes; chock full of fi facts 
and poe be pe 32 page 

pocket pamphlet free free uh 
every trial subscription. 








or money, this is your means. 


ast 

s ° 
ir vou Want a paper in your home 
wh _ . ) sincere, reliable, entertain- 
oe the Pathfinder is 


uu would appreciate a pa- 


ber mrt puta everything clearly, 
anital tne 
100 to chow that you might like such 


we are glad ay. 


poe on “elon reeks, “a he 10 


‘athfinder on 
io does = _tepay us, 


win send the 


in new frien ddress: 
@ Pathfinder, 1060 Langdon Sta, Washington, Dd. oO 








WALL 





$4.50 per | 


inches wide by 6, 


Cheaper Than Laths and Plaster 


Keeps the house warm in winter and cool in summer. 


10 sheets to the bundle, in following sizes: 48 


Write for free samples and new price list. 


Rubens Paint & Glass Co., 


RICHMOND, VA, 


BOARD 





00 square feet. 


, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 











Prints, 3, 4, 5 
Write for our 


BOX 922, 


KODAKS 


We do Developing, Printing and Enlarging. We 
give you the High Gloss finish or the Velvet 


LOLLAR’S 





and 6 cents each. 
complete Catalog. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








cial matings of real show type, with an egg record un- 


surpassed. 4.25 per 25; $8 per 50; $15 per 100. Safe 
delivery guaranteed by parcel post. Alabama Leghorn 
arms Co., Ensley, Ala. 











Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Plants—$2.50 1,000, post~- 
paid. Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

Porto Rico ,Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; 
$1 = Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 





10,000 up, 

















ORPINGTONS _ orto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; cash 
Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C.—Offers for sale @ with order, C. W. White, Hesemwaret, Ga. 
few purebred White Orpingtons hens, now laying, at Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants 0 per 1,000, 
5 each. May and June delivery. Appling Plant — Baxley, Ga, 
= -——— ————— ————— 

















Some Paper 


Yes, it is. 


Gentlemen:— 


During the past eight weeks, we have used only The 
Progressive Farmer to advertise our plants, and our orders 
come in just the same as when we were using three or four 
Southern farm papers. Maybe we should not tell you this, 
you will want to shove prices on advertising another notch. 


Yours truly, 
SEASIDE FARMS, R. A. Strain. 


At any time you have a surplus of anything, send a small 
classified ad to us, and change this surplus into cash. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


— 





in Which to Advertise! 


And don’t take our word for it. 
tell you what The Progressive Farmer will do for you when 
you use our classified advertising columns: 


Darien, Ga., May 15, 1921. 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Let Mr. Strain 


Raleigh, N. C. 





























—By express, 1,000, $2. 
1.75. By prepaid parcel post, 100, + Foo. $1; 59 
1.50; 1,000, $2.50. D. F. Jamison, Rik. M, 8. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Hayman, and Big 4 
ereey, Potato Plants—500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.75; 5,000, 
$13; 10,000, $25, mail, postcge prepaid. — Plants ‘well 
acked. Betistaction positively guaranteed. Tidewater 
jant Company, Franklin, Va 


Fifteen Million Genuine Nests Rico Sweet Potato 
Plants—Guaranteed satisfaction or money refunded. 








2.50 per 1,000, postpaid; $1.50 per 1,000, express 
collect; $1.25 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots or more, Tomats 
plants the same price. Prompt shipment. Mansor 


lant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Shipment feet Ist to June 
15th. Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Grown only 
from No. grade selected seed. Chemically treated 
to insure against disease. Government inspected. 
Equipped to handle one million plants per day. Ref- 
erence, Bank of Tifton. We guarantee shipment within 
10 days, or money cheerfully refunded. 


$1.75 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.70 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.65 











per 1,000. Prices f.o.b. Tifton. We grow what we 
sell. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 
TOMATOES 
~ ‘Tomato qn ee postpaid, 7ic. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. 





Tomato Fane ae per 1,000; 10,000, $10. Post- 
age, 50c 1,000 extra. Oaklin’ Farm, Orlando, Fla. 


Tomato’ Plants — Leading Varieties — 50c 100; $2 
1,000. Transplanted tomatoes, $1 100, postpaid. Med- 
lin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, S. C 


Tomato Sate St. 50 1,000. 
blooming, 100, $1. Leading variet 
ment. Mecklenburg Plant Co., 


Tomato Plants—Earliana, Stone, Bonney Best—By 
express, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, at $1.7 hy 
eonee parcel post, 160,, 40¢; ‘300, $1.10; B00, st 50; 

, $2.25. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. 


WATERMELONS. 


800 Pounds Selected Tom Watson Watermelon Seed 
—For prompt shipment, in any amount from a pound 
up. Price 40c per i. while it lasts, postage or ex- 
press prepaid. High ane tests. Reils Sead 
Company, Savannah, Ga 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Order Your Plants from Prof. W aughtel, Homeland, 
Georgia 

Capbene, a we Tomato—Delivered, 300, 90c; 500, 
$1.25; . $2. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


For sae hoice lot Tokyo and  Vigginia oe — 
also ‘“‘Latham’s Double seed corn”, F, P. Latham & 
Son, Belhaven, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, 
1,000, postpak 1, Leading 
Farm, Fort Mill, Cc, 


Porto Rico_and Southern Queen Potato Plants— 
Also Tomato Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. Reference, 
Ashburn Bank. W. M. Farrer, Ashburn, Ga. 

=— 


at Beene and Peas—90-Day Runner, $1.50; 0s- 

$2; Bunch, $3. Plant as late June 15th. Peas 
of Mi Kind until August 10th. A. W. Burson, Box 83 
Augusta, Ga. 


For Sale—First 
quantity, at $2.50 : 
rieties, $1 100, ready to transplant. 
College Station, Durham, N. 


Velvet Beans—90-Day Speckled—Rest as land build- 
er and forage; $1.85 per bushel. Williamson § 
Long Staple, $1.50 per bushel. Improved Cleveland 
Big Boll, $1 per bushel, f.0.b. Powe & Davis, Cheraw, 
South Carolina. 

Pepper Plants, Eggplants—Pepper, Ruby King. Egs- 
i] York Improp By express, 500, $1.50; 
,000, $2.25; 5,000, at $2. By prepaid parcel noe 
100, "S0c: 300, $1.25: 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. F. 
Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar 
eats, because every pur- 











Postpaid, transplanted, 
Prompt ship- 
N. C. 


Pineville, N. 









































Plants—$1.50 
Medlin Plant 


Lettuce 
varieties. 











of May—Porto Rico slips, any 
Tomato plants, several v& 
Thos. L. M 











our paper unless he shows us satisfactory re 
ences a3 to his honesty and business responsibility. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale—Nice Brick Hotel—In a good town: with 
14 rooms, all furnished with electric lights and water, 
Will sell on easy terms, taking Liberty Bonds on first 
perpen. We will exchange for house and lot of & 
good farm. Only hotel in town. Farmers’ Insurauce 
& Trust Company, Creedmoor, N. C 


a 
(Classified ads. continued on next pag?) 
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May 28, 1921 


Saturday, 











[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
~ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 

















VIRGINIA 

be Dairy Farm in Alben arle County, Virginia 
Only 1% miles from Cha ville; 8-room house; 
se dairy barn; horse and hay barn; dairy 
oe 100 acres highest quality tractor-worked land; 
¢ on easy terms. Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, 

\ 
OTHER STATES 

= 4 Truck Farm—Well located; 1,000 trees 
2 seis t ings; on National Highway; station, school 
and vhurches close A Frank, Glen St. Mary, Fla 
o Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
ough the South Plains region of West Texas A 
y far ng and livestock region, with new towns, is 
bel pened up. This terrirtoy already is partly oc 
wi a by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilifies 
proven by actual experience Here you can profitably 
¢ corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an ideal 
estock ‘and dairy country. wow prices for untilled 
nd nd very easy terms. Move in early and take 
firs Write today for free illustrated folder. 

f arman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas 
120 Acre » Eq uipped Fruit Farm—IBordering ‘Dbeauti- 
ful lake lorse, cow, poultry, crops, -furniture, ve- 
hicles implements, included, if taken soon; short walk 
ilroad station, close hustling town; fertile tillage; 
jekeside pasture; abundance wood, timber; 58 orange, 
% peach trees, pears, Plums, tangerines, guavas, lem 
ons, berries; delightfully shaded 8-room bungalow, 
magnificent outlook over sparkling lake; barn, 2 poul- 
Owner unable to operate; $3,500 takes all; 


try houses. 

‘ 64, 
ec. Strout Farm Agency, 

iB ldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


~ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


nnn 

Wanted—Young men to learn the barber trade. Best 
college in the South. <ons, furnished. Charlotte Bar- 
ber College, Charlotte, N 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


See page Illustrated Catalog 1,106 


1210 G EB Gra 


















annem Annes 

Wanted: Companio oi fined lady has home in 
Carolina woods. The house is of brick, has heat, 
plumbing There are no children. Lady desires re 
fied, intelligent woman to act as companion and share 
household work,;—to replace lady’s muther Good 
health, acquaintance with country life, freedom from 
immediate dependents desirable in arplicant Goo 
salary will be paid. Mrs. R. Isenhour, Reute 2, New 
Landon, 

SALESMEN 

Agents Wanted—Mason Sold 18 Sprayers and Auto 
Washers one Saturday. Profits $3 each. Square deal. 
Write Rustler oc Johnstown, Ohio, 

Summer Work for Farmers, Teachers, Students, and 
Others—Sell fruit trees Light, pleasant and profit- 
able Smith Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Cigar Factory Wants Salesman—Full time or side 
ine *revious experience unnece ry, aS We give 
mga instructions. J. H. Hargrave & Co., Chat- 
am a 


its —Make a Dollar an Hour— “Sell “Mer le a 
patent Patch for instantly mending leaks in all uiei- 
tils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 














_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

















ast Broac 
y home 
ga n hot water tank Installing larger 4 
good yoke steers R. H. Kenned Hou N. ¢ 
“ = 
Life Problems E ained and Simpl s 
Wonderful Little Boc wk —Pricele knowle f 
ome Ac postpaid Satisfa mn guarar d } 
8s W Vashington, Chic 
sippi Potato Plants Govert 
ed disease free, $1.75 per 1,00¢ 
s for prices on cans and canne 
n plants canning tomatoes. T John ¢ 
s Co., Bond, Miss. 
“ sECK LINES 
e—1% by 16—$4. .. Pay wv 





nited States Auction ce _ 


~ HIDES iw 


Hides Wanted — Green, salted, 8c; dry, salte 12 
flints, 16c, Payable in harness leather at 
1. ather Co., Fayetteville, Tenn 


HONEY 


Honey—Guaranteed pure 
80, by express; 12 Ibs 
J * ae The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 


~~ INCUBATORS OR BROODERS 


“ayett 

















Choice 
? $ 








Incubator — Metal covered, Old Trusty, 200-« 
bo ight this season; ready to sit; $24. W. T. Alex 
Creswell, Cc 


ancer, 





KODAK FINISHING 


Kodals Finishing ~ by ~ Mail —Films ~ developed 1 free 
» 3 to 6 cents. W. W. White, Box 32x 
1 mir igham, Ala 


with any size film for develojme and 
Or send 6 negatives, any size, and 20c 








Mail us 20¢ 
6 velvet prints. 




































for 6 prints. Or send 40c for one 8x10 m ted € 
largement. Prompt, perfect service Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 319 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va 
PRINTING 
250 Envelopes or Noteheads—$1.20; 500, $2.10, 1 
paid. Womble Press, Bear Creek, N. C. 
ROOFING 
Galvanized Shingles and 5-V crimp roofing, painted 
tin shingles, asphalt shingles, wall board, rubber roof 
ing, slate-surfaced roofing, and shingle-roll. —— 
grade, but priced low. Sudd-Piper Roofing Co., Di 
tributors, Durham, N. Cc. 
SHINGLES a 
British Columbia Red Cedar ir Shingles 18 inches 
long, $6.50 per square, f.o.b. cars, te Sample 
meiled i upon reques st L. 8S. Olive, Apex s 
For Sale—250,000 . 4x20 cull cypress ~ shingles at 
$ 50 per 1,000; 100,000 4x20 No. 1-A cypress shit gle 
per 1,000; 100,000 4x20 XX cypress shing at 
per 1,000; 150,000 6x20 cull cypress shingles, at 
150 per 1,000; 50,000 6x20 XX cypress shingles, 
$7.50 per 1,000; on cars in Wilmington, N. ¢ Wi A 
tip in small Jots n’t write, but order and send 
check if you. want iingles, he they are going. 
Pender Shingle Co., sures uw, LN. 


_ STOVES . AND RANGES 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











a= 


Tuesday, June 7, 1921, 


50 HEIFERS— 


All ages, 
vidually 
Clean, | 


A. K. 


right. 
iealthy, 
records. 


well grown 


SALE STARTS 10:30 








>) 
Guaranteed OHIO GUERNSEYS 
Columbus, Ohio, State Fair Grounds 
SECOND ANNUAL SALE OF REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
From Ohio’s Leading Herd 


Choice Individuals from Ohio’s Leading Herds, 6 to 20 months 


of age. Popular blood lines. High producing and A. R. dams. 
REAL FOUNDATION STOCK BUY NOW. START 
RIGHT. EVERY ANIMAL GUAT TEED A BREEDER. 


10 BULLS— Good Enough to Head Any Herd —10 BULLS 


some ready for service. 
These bulls good enough to 
animals, 


Fashionable breeding. 


from 


BUILD UP YOUR HERD THROUGH THE USE 
Sold Under Sixty-day Tuberculin Retest. 


A.M. — WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG TO 
OHIO GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
James E. Harper, Field Secretary, 


dams 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


—50 HEIFERS 


Indi- 
herd. 
high 


head any 


with 


OF GOOD SIRES. 











YS 


A, 








Duroc-Jerseys Are Prolific 


/ and 


Profitable 


They raise ig :amilies. Hardy, 
easy-feeding, quick maturing. 
That is why Duroc-Jerseys today 
outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a//the 
hogs marketedin 1918, Si percent 
were Durco-Jerseys. 


blished and mailed free b: 
7 bedens nefit of h 





og raisers everywhere, 
THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 17¢ ~PEORIA, ILLINO 


he world 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“DUROC. JERSEY HOGS ARE so OFITABLE” 
members) the 


swine record association in t 


(over 10,000 












OLSTEIN CATTLE 


H. - BOOMER, New Bhp hyewips Idaho, writes: 















































MACHINERY Why P Exc P ee engaged breeding purebred Holsteins because this 
I ier ae ly ray xcessive rices for Stoves anc anges— , ir: ai : } ecaus lolst s are tl 
Gine f. “ Tw "i-aae@ Van Wi —— \vhen you can buy, at very reasonable pri ices, a cook +? a ural dairy Seurr { and | the VF P — Re rece 
in g al iti gee ee Vinkle se , ve or range that will last a lifetime, and is fully argest producers, according to the Advances sees” 
—a at a bargain. P. Leach, Liiile guaranteed Manufactur ed by Glaseock Stove & Mfg records of the various breed associations Long ago ! 
ton, ( Greensboro, N. | noticed that whenever a cow did something worth pub- 
For Sale—Old-time French Burr Flour Mill ¢ ~ SYRUP pticteteitie’ lishing it was usually a Holstein cow.” 
Complete, except ‘power, "Se hn «, ulian, Salis Send for Fre ookle 
North Carolina. ; D. D. Peacock, Pavo, Ga.—Ribbon Cane Syruj- Free Booklets 
1 —_ Ere — $15 bar 1; 1 allon, 10-I. tins (6 to case), _ $4. 
far Sale—10 Rebuilt Auto Trucks Absolutely pet a SOR ACED Bn os THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ect condition. Each truck guaranteed, Dillon Supply 
( le Cc I t 
Co., Raleigh, N. ¢ vy leleceth om Good Plug Tobacco—Half retail value. Write for 180 American Bidg. BRA LEBORO, VT. 
Rams ‘ 2 2 ; fodel “‘M”’’ Tracturs—At a . bargain; one tices, description. Upton G. Wilson, Madison, N. ¢ 
to five, all brand new; have to reduce our stock at once Kentucky Tobacco—Natural leaf, smok 10 
Write L. ¢ Bryan, Sumter, S. (., for information $2.5 0: of me : Beco eine 10 Ba. $3: 20 tbs., ££ DUROC-JERSEYS HOLSTEINS 
neem ————___—__——_— —_— alia res a AAPL ALL LL DLL LLL PPP we OOP LPP LP PPL PLL PD LDA PAL actinic 
> a rdson Tractor—$390, McKay’s disk plow, $90. KF. Veal, Sedalis a, _Ky., Agent. — » > 
toth «perfect condition. Farm implements, horse TOMATOES 
Wagon, cheap, Am breaking up. W. H. MeN RO S — N LS —— 
Chester, S.C, , . Good Main Crop PE vcard ot anning—Greater eins D U C a J E R E Y S ROS l HO TEINS 
— -- —~ =~ altimore variety, 400 postpaid, $1; 1,000 collect, , TBD HER 4 ) 
. Two New “Bates Ste Steel | Mule po * Tract tors—$1,450 each. $1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga, Let us quote you on high cleats foundation. Ope — -_ BEDI : D OF 100 BRAT 
16 I. Hi. €, Tractor, good condition, $250. ‘Little stock, sired by, BP “7 a's ar Every BULL CALVES—Sired by one + ees _ abe 
— soy bean harvester, wpectioalty new, $75. Two- Send i North Carolina’s jrand — ram i n on PO pe ‘ sires of the breed, Homestead uper a ue, a 
on truck, good condition, $500, D. M. Guess & end in your renewal promptly. Get up a thing registered, cholera immune, and satel - 2-year-old daughter with &37 Ms. butter and 
Son, Denmark, 8. club and get a reward. guaranteed on every order, Over 200 head to 20,165 Ibs. milk 
select from oe Dams have yearly records from 14,000 he t 
i WRITE YOUR WANTS 20,000 Ibs. milk as 2-year-olds. 
P i TREBRED PO ] j 7 'R Y | | JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. FRANK §. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va 
ae Nes, 
~ 
r 





Barred Plymouth Rocks, and S. 
bator 10,000 a month. 
guaranteed. 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS—We are 
and cockerels for shipment during April, 
pullets and cockerel, only $12.50; 
Send for circular. 


R. F. D. No. 11. 





Baby Chicks and 8- 


Strong and vigorous, hatched “% free range stock. 
Rhode Island Reds @ 17c each. 
Shipped Sy prepaid parcel post, 


now 
May, and June. 
and 100 pullets, $100. Selected from our best stock. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM 


Weeks-Old Pullets 


S. C. White Leghorns @ lic; 
Capacity of incu 
and 95 per cent live delivery 
booking orders for 8-weeks-old pullets 
Pullets, $1.25 each; pen of 10 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





— 











_MISCELLANEOUS 5 BREEDS 


‘Baby Ch Chicks 


White Rocks Barred Rocks 
Rhode Island Reds 
White Leghorns 
high-laying flocks. At rea- 
ble prices, with safe arrival 
guaranteed and all charges pre- 
paid to your door, Free circular 
sent on request. 


KY. HATCHERY, 342,Weet 4th Strcet 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


From 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


WARP APRAPPL DSS 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


5,000 weekly, five improved 
reduced prices. A trial order will convince you 
of their superior quality White and Brown Leg 
horns,*12e each; Barred and White Rocks and 
Rhode Is land Reds, l5e, and White Wyandottes, 
18¢e, postpaid. From mature breeders only. Live 
delivery guaranteed Order now Let me assist 
you in maturing your summer chicks. Correctly 
bred stock is half the problem. Free circular. 


enw 


varieties, at greatly 





C. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. § 








[PUREBRED 


LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


ee 








errno 





PINEHURST BERKSHIRES 


TEN FALL GILTS, $50. 


THE BEST C oly OF MARCH PIGS EVER 
OFFERED, $20 EACH, 


Registered — Cholera Immune Delivered 


Pinehurst Berkshire Farm, 








. DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM 
Ramseur, N. C. 


OFFERING CHOICE PIGS 
y “ROYAL SENSATION” and “FANCY ULTI- 
hus" out of “ORION CHERRY KING” sows, 
and “LAD R arnt of the world’s 
champion, “ROYAL CRITIC.”" “Nuff sed.” 
IF INTERESTED, waits YOUR WANTS. 











Pinehurst, North Carolina. 





Berkshires— Large —Berkshires 


Pj North Carolina Premier Herd 

#8 now ready to ship at one-half of what they were 

last year. We won 25 prizes at last state fair. 
Tell us What You Want—We Have It 

LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, WN. C. 





Durocs— Quality, Size —Durocs 
We offer any size at all times. 
FAIRMONT DUROCS 





E. S. VANATTA, UNIVERSITY, WN. C. 





-_ ry 
—DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 











Ist 





YEARLY RECORDS 


Dam 605 hs. butter Jr. 


2; 2nd, dam, 433 Ibs 





























ter J 2; 3rd, da 711 Ws. butter; 4th, dam 
Brerything Immuned by double treatment a ths tether 4 18,06 00. hs. milk 1 ye ar 
BRED AND. SEE ag | Wg Ang cau records made on two milkings a day Ps 
5 an son of KING JOH of the Great K 
Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from 1G GIs sireia: z : 
one to @ earload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- BULL CALF 
anteed. WRITE US. Hollins Herd Accredited 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. JOS. A. TURNER, Mer., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 
\ —/ = | 
HAMPSHIRES SHORTHORNS 
pe AAA AAAI PPP PPP PPP PDP PPP AAR RAR AA LAPP PPP PDP PPP 
_ > 
Registered, Cholera Immuned THERE IS YOUR PROFIT | 
HAMPSHIRE PIGS A SHORTHORN steer 
ms y will ha ich 
Ten Weeks Old. weight ¢ 
- . . . lity tha 
Only “Choice Pigs Sold. ene a 
Price $18 each, or $35 per pair pound —in 
W. C. FLEETWOOD, Jackson, N.C. the seller. 
; candi double the com 
steer, 

O. | 1. C.’s American Short’ orn 
rrr = coe Breeders’ Association 
So Oe. P1GS—BOARS—GILTS —0. |. C.’s 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Registered O C. Pigs, from 2 to 3 months oi.!, at x J 
$15 each; eae $28. 5-months-old Boars and Gilts, : 
all out of State and National prize-winning stock. 


Cross-bred pics at pork prices. Stock must be 
resented or money_ refunded. 
prices. R. Q@. OWEN, 
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GUERNSEYS — 





ERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Is Offering a Fine Bunch of 


REG. GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


nging in age from 3 months to 20 months, and 
_ mes price from $35 to $300. These anima 1s 
are good enough to improve any herd in which 
they are used in the South. Some of the most 
fashionable blood lines of the breed are repre- 
sented, and some from A. R. dams from 500 to 
800 Ibs. of fat. 
WE WILL TAKE GOOD NOTES from any farmer 
desiring a registered bull, om guarantee to start 
G on the road to profitable dairying. 


C. T. RICE, Secretary, 





— 
THE VIRGINIA STATE GUERNSEY BREED- 


OAKTON, VA. 
a 











Our: advertisers are guaranteed. 























RABBITS 





DOLLARS IN HARES 4 
We 7 to $18. 50 and up a pair an 
oa a Big Profit. We 
guaranteed high grade stock and buy all 
Use back yard, 
Contract and Illustrated 


express charges. 


you raise. 
and runways. 
Catalog Free. 


Stenderd Food & Fur hase n., 


403T Broadway, 


furnish 


barn, boxes 





York. 








DOGS 


PAPAL LLLP LLLP 





At 
G. 
Strasburg, 





' Airdale Pups — Hampshire Pigs 
Registered Airdale Pups. 
Registered Hampshire Pigs. 
Also a few Grade Hampshires. 


~ 


farmers’ prices. 


L. STICKLEY, 





Virginia. 
a 








(National Jersey Week—May 30-June 4 





THE OLDEST BREEDER OF REGISTERED JERSEYS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


OAKWOOD FARM 


NEWTON, = = N. C. 
R. L. SHUFORD, Owner 
The First Register of Merit Herd in North Carolina. 


I started Register of Merit testing 12 years ago, and some in 
the herd now have Register of Merit dams back five generations. 


Why Not Buy From the Pioneer Breeder? 
STOCK OF ALL AGES FOR SALE 











Fortunee’s Nobleman 
Has Every Right to Develop Into a Really Wonderful Sire. 


His Dam, FORTUNEE’S ADMIRATION 297207 bes ides being b cule 
Medal cow with an official record of 785.76 ths. fat and 13 616.5 5 tb 
milk, is a SHOW cow of STRAIGHT ISLA ND ‘breedit 1g 

His Sire is FOX’S KNIGHT OF E 162165, a Flying Fox-Stockwell bull, 
of great scale and correct type, that unfortunately happened to an 
accident that necessitated his going to the butcher lot. 


FORTUNEE’S NOBLEMAN was dropped in October, 1920— 


And is a beautiful calf. He is well grown and corking individual. 
A little white markings makes him strikingly handsome. 


“LADY GRAY’S RALEIGH” and “ELSIE’S GOLDEN NOBLE” — 


Are two other bulls that will please the most exacting breeder. 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO PRICE EITHER OF THE THREE BULLS 
and send full description and breeding on request. 


DIGGS FARM, Rockingham, N. C. 





Jerseys 








Virginia’s Premier 

Register of Merit 

Herd of Show Ring 
Winners 


It is our purpose to supply 
Jerseys, of sound constitu- 
tions and good type, backed 
by records of production. 


We offer foundations of small 
groups, each headed by a su- 
perior young bull. 


We have two SENIOR YEAR- 
LING BULLS—splendid op- 
portunity for Bull Associa- 
tions. 


Mansfield Hall 
Farm 
R. CONROY VANCE, 


Owner, 


Fredericksburg, 








Virginia. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE HERD IS FULLY 
ACCREDITED BY THE U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


EMINENT’S NINA 255,404 


Sire—EMINENT 19TH 78620 

Dam—NINA K. OF BILTMORE 194510 
Class A.A.— 8,613.0 tbs. milk, 494.0 tbs. butter, at 4 years. 
Class A. —10,157.8 tbs. milk, 508.0 ths. butter, at 6 years. 
Class A.A.—15,035.7 tbs. milk, 824.0 tbs. butter, at 9 years. 

Winning Gold Medal A. J. C. C. 

Carried calf.166 days of test. 
Was milked and fed in a stanchion during whole of test. 
Had four different caretakers during year. 
Has produced 67.1 tbs. of milk in 24 hours (State Record). 
Has produced one ton of milk in one month (State Record). 
Has produced 15,035.7 ths. milk in 365 days (State Record). 
Has produced 103 Ibs. butter in 30 days. 
Has 5 living daughters and 3 of them are in the Register of Merit. 


STATE COLLEGE STATION, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Bred and Owned by North Carolina State College. 


Reynolda 
Jerseys 


Line Bred Nobles 


U. S. Accredited Herd 








They are bred right—. 
They look right— 
They produce Right— 


YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices. 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 


Reynolda, 


INCORPORATED 


Reynolda, N. C. 





Cash Buyers of 
Cream 


Ship us your cream and re- 
ceive check for your butter 
fat at once.. No waiting for 
returns.. NOW is the time to 
supplement your income with 
the product of the cow.. Ac- 
curate tests, prompt returns, 


and unlimited output. 
Try Us. 
CATAWBA CREAMERY CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 





MODERN DUROC FARM IS GOING TO SELL 
ITS ENTIRE BREEDING HERD: 


On account of poor health and inability to give personal attention at present to 
my herd, I am offering any animal I own at the following prices except these BOARS 
Pathfinder No. 141019, Kimball’s Orion King No. 273119, a BOAR by Orion’s Reformer; 
Kimball’s Orion No. 122775. Gilts weighing from 200 to 275 pounds, 30 cents per 
pound. Gilts weighing from 275 to 350 pounds, 25 cents per pound. I have of these 
sizes 68 bred for March and April farrow; boars any age at the same proportion. 
These animals are as good as can be bought and are guaranteed. Those interested in 
buying the best may obtain further information by writing me. Those expecting to 
buy at pork prices, or making enquiries through curiosity need not answer this ad. 
Come and see what I am offering you or mail order. References either of three banks 


at Oxford, N. C 
W. R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 


Hampshires Have Changed Swine Supremacy 7"* 4:04 without a 


A type evolved many years ago, and since then this breed has proved its supremacy. 
uae oe dress out a higher per cent of edible meat; put on pork at Pthe yy eost and top 
6 mark 
There has oy more HAMPSHIRE aoe recorded in 1921, than is the same period in 1920—a record 
only made by the HAMPSHIRES 
NOW 1s THE TIME to join tho ranks of the most Progressive swine raisers, 
For dts and og rmation as to where to buy tho best of breeding stock, close to home, ad 





409 Wisconsin Avenue PEORIA, iinots. 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SW:iNE RECORD ASSOCIATION 





NOW is the best time to discard 
scrubs and replace them with 


Pure Bred 


_JERSEYS 


Our Prices are Reasonable, our 
Terms are Right, and our Herd is 
second to none in breeding. 


DURING NATIONAL JERSE’ Y @ 
WEEK we will offer at special | 
prices 3 dandy BULL CALYV ES, : 


fine individuals. One is by Blue 
Fox Eminent, others by Nora's 


Meridale Duke, my senior herd = 


sire. All out of cows now on Reg- 


ister of Merit test in-my herd. Let 7 


me send pedigree and price to you. 


Oak Cross Farm 


L. W. McKinnon, Maxton, N. C. 
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Beef the Scrub Cow--Buy Jerseys 


| 
| 





